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Native Americans Victims of 
Academic Genocide at UCSC 
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SANTA CRUZ AIN'T THE ONLY PLACE: 
Socialist Bernard Sanders was elected mayor of Burlington, 
Vermont’s largest city, last week by a 22-vote margin. 
Sanders toppled a five-term Democrat in what some called a 
“mini-revolution.’’ By creating a coalition of college professors, 
poor people, labor unions, neighborhood groups and students, 
Sanders defeated former-mayor Paquette, a 64-year-old 
baker whose Democratic machine had dominated city politics 
for years. Sanders won the campaign by fighting unpopular 
issues such as a 10 percent increase in property taxes, a four- 
lane highway proposal, a planned civic center and condominium 
developments on the Burlington lakefront. Sanders celebrated 
his victory, saying, ““Working people, poor people, old 
people, and kids are going to be treated with dignity, and 
we’re going to listen to their problems. The door will be open. 
We have a re-awakening of the human spirit in Burlington.” 


IDLE MINDS STILL THE DEVIL'S PLAY- 
GROUND: In what will prove to be a landmark case, 
Martin Minella, a Brookfield, Connecticut criminal lawyer, 
will enter in a plea of “not guilty by reasons of deonic 
Possession” in the case of Arne Johnson, a 19-year-old 


surgeon accused of the stabbing murder of an 11-year-old 
friend. Johnson will face a Grand Jury on March 19, and if he 
is indicted, Minella claims that he will produce tapes, 
photographs, and testimony from priests and psychic researchers 
to prove that Johnson was overtaken by the devil and was 
not responsible for his actions. “The courts have dealt with 
the existence of God,” Minella said. “‘now they’re going 
to have to deal with the existence of the devil.” 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION ISN’T ENOUGH: 
If the Reagan administration passes a new draft order, the 
Central Intelligence Agency will be using ‘‘intrusive”’ 
techniques to gather information about Americans living in 
the United States and abroad. The order, proposing 
numerous changes in Executive Order 12306, the basic 
working document for the CIA, and now under review by the 
Reagan administration, would give new authority to the CIA. 
Instead of prohibiting ‘‘any electronic surveillance activity 
within the United States,” the new order would permit _ 
such activity. Under the new order, the CIA could conduct 
searches and “surreptitious entries” without a warrant. In 
addition, the CIA could collect and store information 
about a person who “‘has acted or may be acting on behalf of a 
foreign power,”’ without having “reasonable cause” to watch 
a person. The only sections of the code to escape the 


proposed change are those that prohibit assassination and 
experimental research on human beings. 


HECKLED HOSTAGE: Richard Morefield, one of 
the 52 hostages held in Iran, was heckled at a lecture given at 
South Seattle Community College. Morefield, the former 
consul general at the US Embassy in Tehran, expressed his 
fears that there could be another similar seizure to test 
President Reagan’s foreign policy. His speech was interrupted 
by shouts of ““That’s not true,”’ and “Lies, lies.” One SCCC 
student, an Iranian, told Morefield that his brother and his 
cousin had been killed by SAVAK, the late shah’s secret 
police. Another student commented that Morefield’s version 
of events in Iran was ‘“‘a whitewash of United States’ crimes”’ 
there over the last 20 years. Morefield denied that US 
policy was aimed at overthrowing the Iranian revolutionary 
government. 


IF DOGS ARE OUTLAWED, ONLY 
OUTLAWS WILL HAVE DOGS: John Calbert, of 
Monroe, Michigan, was attempting to train his German 
Shepherd, Jarvis, to disarm burglars by ripping the guns out 
of their hands. Unfortunately, Calbert used a loaded pistol. 
Jarvis dropped the pistol, caused it to fire a .22 cartridge 
which hit Calbert in the arm. After a preliminary 
investigation, the dog was released on his own recognizance. 
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UC Student Lobby: - 
Fighting tuition 


by Brett Lane 


The UC Student Lobby, the primary student advocate in 
Sacramento, sponsored its annual legislative conference at 
UC Davis on February 20-23. Eleven Santa Cruz students 
attended the conference, along-with legislators John Vas- 
concellos from San Jose, Sam Farr from Santa Cruz, and 
Henry Mello from Santa Cruz. Participants discussed stu- 
dent issues including the Governor’s fiscal budget and its 
effect on the University of California, better child care 
facilities on the campuses and standardized testing. 

This year’s state budget will not force the regents to impose 
tuition. As Pat Callan, director of the California Post- 
Secondary Education Commission, put it, “This was a 
budget that did not punish higher education, but asked it to 
participate in the belt-tightening process.’’ This means that 
some priorities are going to have to be set. There is currently a 
controversy that involves raising the maximum income a 
family can have for their son or daughter to be eligible for 
financial aid. This may be an example of the kind of belt- 
tightening to be implemented. ‘‘Whatever dollars we have, 
it’s important that we spend them as effectively as we can,” 
said Callan. 

“I’m opposed to tuition because it will create barriers,” 
said Santa Cruz State Senator Henry Mello, who was 
referring to the fact that many students will not be able to 
attend the University if tuition is imposed. Many state 
legislators and the governor agree with Mello. Nevertheless, 
many legislators such as State Assemblyperson Sam Farr, 
recognize the fact that tuition will be a prevalent issue in years 
to come. . 

Another topic discussed was standardized tests (especially 
the LSAT, MCAT, SAT and GRE). In 1979, New York 
passed the first “truth in testing” law which requires testing 
companies to reveal information (including validity studies) 
about the tests they administer. The law also requires that 
testing companies send students a copy of the test with their 
‘answer sheet if it is requested. 

The Educational Testing Service (ETS) which opposes 
expanding the statute to other states, argues that such an 
action is unnecessary and accomplishes little. Dr. John 
Evans, director of ETS, said, “Knowing particular answers 
to particular questions has questionable educational value.” 
He added that such proposals will raise test prices. Pat Elias, 


and racism 


quality, you aren’t going to get it at the same price.” 

Despite these claims, many organizations, such as the 
National Conference of Black Lawyers, favor more test 
disclosures. They argue that tests can be examined without 
raising the price or lowering the quality. David White, 
spokesperson for the National Conference of Black Lawyers, 
advocates more legislation because of the inequities of 
standardized tests. White pointed out, ‘““‘We have found that 
Black and white people studying at the same college and 
getting the same GPA have gotten a 110 point difference.’ 

Senate Bill 101, which will require testing companies to 
disclose certain information, has been introduced into the 
California Senate. Many people feel that this proposed 
legislation only “scratches the surface.” Marty Cusack, 
campus coordinator of the UC Student Lobby, said, “We 
support SB 101, but we don’t feel it goes far enough.” For this 
reason, the lobby is planning to introduce its own legislation 
dealing with this issue later this month. 

The legislative conference also addressed the issue of 
childcare. Last year, a statewide parents’ child care com- 
mission found that not all campuses have child care centers, 
and that many of the centers are underfunded. As a result, 
parents are organizing to educate the public ‘about the need 
for child care centers at the campuses. 

The major argument for child care deals with enrollment. 
If more child care facilities were available on the campuses, 
more students would be able to attend classes. Child care 
centers would recruit more women and minorities and make it 
more feasible for these students to stay in school. It has been 
shown that a lack of such centers has resulted in student drop- 
out. In addition, the centers would decrease student lateness 
and student absenteeism, and increase student productivity. 

The conference also dealt with broader issues, such as the 
increased activities of the Klu Klux Klan and other racist 
movements. 

The conference was a success and people were urged to go 
back to. the campuses and begin work to confront the 
problems that are facing students. As San Jose State 
Assemblyperson John Vasconcellos, chairperson of the 
Ways and Means Committee, said, “For all of us to forestall 
an oppressive shift, we need to work together.” 

The UCSC Student Lobby: Annex will be working on 
issues such as the proposed legislation dealing with stan- 
dardized tests. If you want more information on how you can 
work on this issue and other issues mentioned call Brett Lane 


or leave.a note at the ies-Offies 


UCSC Professor oils 
conservative gears 


by Bruce Leshan 
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Manfred Shaffer, ex-Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce 


president and UCSC Environmental Studies instructor has 
founded an organization called Governmental Education and 
Research (GEAR) to combat the victory of progressive 
candidates and initiatives in Santa Cruz city and county 
elections. 

“It’s really a front group for development and’ business 
interests that believe they should run the county,” county 
Supervisor Gary Patton said about GEAR this week. “It’s a 
secret society that has long been active in Santa Cruz politics 
but was less formal. This group will formalize it,’’ Patton 
continued. 

The ascension of a progressive majority to the county 
board of supervisors, the election of two socialist-feminists to 
the city council (Bruce Van Allen and Mike Rotkin) and the 
near passage of a rent control initiative, has the Santa Cruz 
business community worried. According to GEAR literature 
“The time for talk is past—the time for action is now.” 

Shaffer points to carefully-focused grass-roots organizing 
as the source of the Santa Cruz progressive community’s 
strength. He believes that conservatives must respond with 
the same kind of organization to win future elections. 

In an ironic twist, GEAR plans to use the organizing 
methods of civil rights activist Saul Alinsky to mobilize 
conservative political forces. ‘I’ve read Saul Alinsky, but 
Santa Cruz conservatives don’t know that kind of organizing,” 
Shaffer said. 

Although he has rented an office near the mall and 
selectively distributed a promotional leaflet, Shaffer said he 
was “holding back on the group, although we’ve received lots 
of support, because I’m not sure if it’s legal because no one’s 
ever done it before. He added with a chuckle,‘‘We consulted 
with a lawyer who said it must be illegal because no one’s ever 
done it.”’ 
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According to county election laws, any organization that 
works for or against a political candidate and is significantly 
influenced by any candidate cannot accept or solicit contri- 
butions of more than $500. The restriction also applies to 
groups supporting or opposing ballot measures. 

But membership fees for GEAR range from an initial $100 
to $1000 with a $50 to $500 annual renewal. GEAR also 
solicits contributions from businesses, although it is illegal for 
an organization that is influenced by a candidate to accept 
contributions from any business or labor group. 

Whether GEAR works for or against a candidate in a 
dependent relationship will be the key question in deter- 
mining the legality of the organization. 

GEAR plans to provide members with “a wide variety of 
services to aid in the organizing and directing of an indivi- 
dual’s participation in the governmental process,” according 
to a GEAR leaflet. Shaffer said these services would include 
polling to enable a conservative campaign to “‘visit the saints 
and forget the sinners,” and education “‘to inform all residents 
of proposed and pending legislation which could adversely 
effect its [sic] freedoms.” 

The promotional leaflet appeals to the sense of responsi- 
bility of “every business and professional person.” The group 
seeks to ensure that “‘policy making and service in positions 
of trust,” particularly the city council and board of super- 
visors, “are the major forces which foster an economic and 
cultural climate for our basic economic and social institutions 
to flourish,” and should therefore be “‘in the hands of 
individuals dedicated to the preservation of democratic 
principles.”’ 

Such an ideological tack has gained GEAR support among 
not only business and professional people, but also, according to 
Shaffer, among retired people and “‘anyone who feels 
threatened by politicians who call themselves ‘Marxists’ like 
Mike Rotkin and Bruce Van Allen—even if these people have 
no economic interests” in the politics of an organization like 
GEAR. 


RESTAURANT 
Middle Eastern & Mediterranean Cuisine 


Homemade Bread — made fresh daily 7 | 
Deluxe Salad — greens, vegies, marinated black beans & tofu, feta cheese & seeds 

tter — garbanzo pate, greek olives, tahini & warmed pita bread | 

Stir-Braised Vegetables Over Brown ‘Rice — served with choice of soup or salad . 
Mexe Platter — an appetizing array of feta cheese, tomato, greek olives, homemade dolmas, crackers & 
warmed pita bread . 
Tabouleh — bulgar wheat salad with tomato, parsley, lemon juice, mint & olive oil 


Also featuring soups and desserts made daily, a fine selection of beer & wine, 


plus nightly specials, including: 


Cheese Enchiladas, Chile Relleno Bake, Indian Dahl, Zucchini Lasagne, Eggplant Parmigiana, Cauliflower Pullao, 

Pastitso, Spanikopita, Manicotti, Quiche, Mushroom Stroganoff, Indian Vegetable Curry, Guacamole Tostadas. 
Call for nightly specials 425-0450 1549 Pacific Garden Mall—n ‘“Top ’o the mall” building 

Evening entrance around back. Closed Sundays 
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Supervisor Patton feels that the nebulous terminology of 
GEAR promotional literature, the unnamed board of directors 
which reviews membership applications and the high mem- 
bership fees all indicate that the organization was created to 
work for the interests of Santa Cruz big business owners. 

Shaffer denies any connection between GEAR and con- 
troversial electoral plan commissioned by the Santa Cruz 
Chamber of Commerce and written by conservative cam- 
paign consultant Bernie Walp last fall. Walp’s report advo- 
cated the formation of conservative political action commit- 
tees and the active use of sophisticated direct mail cam- 
paigning to ensure conservative control in local politics. 

“The Walp memo was blown all out of proportion,” said 
Shaffer. “‘Bernie wrote it as a personal favor to me when I was 
Chamber of Commerce president. But after I read it I 
realized it couldn’t fly because the Chamber of Commerce 
rents a public building among other reasons. Legally, there- 
fore, it cannot be involved in an individual’s election 


campaign although the Chamber of Commerce can and does 
work on ballot measures.” 
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Teachers take undergraduate classes 


photo by Renee Martinez 


by Phil Zentner 


Imagine yourself as a UCSC Professor entering the 
classroom as a student, something you have not done in more 
than 15 years. The class is in computer programming, but you 
are a professor of biology. You are understandably apprehen- 
sive about the situation. 

David Swanger, professor of aesthetic studies, and Lincoln 
Taiz, professor of biology, stepped down from their roles as 
teachers last fall to participate in a program sponsored by the 
Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC). Swanger took 
] acourse in anthropology, and Taiz took a course in computer 
programming. The goal of the program was to provide faculty 
with the opportunity to “experience the student’s point of 
view, the difficulties involved in coping with new intellectual 
constructs, material, vocabulary, and experience the pres- 
sures of assignments, exams, and grades or nongrades.”’ Both 
professors felt that the program fulfilled these goals. , 

Swanger described his problems at the beginning of the 


A quarter. “‘I just saw that you start off with a terrible frantic 
| Pace and somebody else is calling the tune . . . registration is a 


big hassle—getting books, going to the library to get some- 
thing that is supposed to be on reserve and finding it’s not 
there.” 

Swanger had hoped to enroll through University Extension 
by mail, but, to his frustration, he had to come to campus 
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several times to personally fill out forms and be interviewed at 
the UNEX office. Although these experiences “enhanced 
my comprehension of the topography of the campus,”’ he 
found them terribly inconvenient and draining. 

At the beginning of the quarter, Taiz set out to take copious 
notes—attempting to transcribe the lecture word for word. 
Swanger started out with a different approach; he Originally 
took notes on the professor’s teaching style in order to make 
constructive comments. As the quarter progressed, Taiz and 
Swanger came to the understanding that they were “really 
students, not simply professors disguised as students,” 

“‘I_experienced many of the same anxieties as I did as an 
undergraduate,” said Swanger. Taiz found the program a 
“means of returning to the classroom and re-experiencing the 
growing pains a student experieces daily.” 

“The exams were a stressful experience,” stated Swanger, 
“but not a competitive one. The students were competing 
against themselves to do better and didn’t view the exams in 
terms of bell curves.” 

Students reacted favorably toward having professors takin g 
classes with them. Taiz recalled that the attitude of most 
students was, “ ‘Gee, I don’t want to be competing with a 
professor,’ but as soon as they saw my grades they didn’t 
mind.” Both professors had difficulty learning the styles and 
vocabulary of other disciplines. 

Taiz was apprehensive about his relationship with fellow 
students, but “I gradually got to meet other people and pretty 
soon we were all on a first-name basis.” 

In evaluating their classmates, both professors were 
extremely impressed. Swanger characterized the students as 
“smart, serious, and cooperative.” He was delighted and 
surprised to see students organize peer Study groups in 
preparation for exams. Taiz saw the students as “very hard 
working, energetic, and resourceful. They were very enthu- 
Siastic, positive, and interested in learning.”’ Both professors 
were surprised by the amount of learning that went on outside 
the classroom and by the large workload placed upon the 
students. “You forget after awhile the incredible amount of 
work a student has to do as well,” said Taiz. 

When asked how the program would change his effective- 
ness as a professor, Swanger stated that it was “‘too soon to 
tell” if he would be a better teacher but that he would 
definitely be a better advisor due to a heightened sense of the 
students’ problems. Taiz felt that he would be more sympa- 
thetic towards students and advisees. 

In the future, Taiz hopes he can improve his classes by 
avoiding tangents, administrative delays, and time-pressured 
exams. He used to feel that “‘if you have to think about the 
questions too long, you probably didn’t study hard enough. 
But now I think that I would never give an exam that has any 
significant time constraint.” 


Swanger described his problems as 
a student, “You start off at a frantic 
pace and somebody else is calling 
the tune. Registration is a big hassle— 
getting books, going to the library to 
get something on reserve and find- 
ing it’s not there.” 


Despite the apparent success of the program, it may be 
discontinued after this year for lack of funding. The program 
costs $2500 per professor, which pays for a substitute 
teacher. Half of the $2500 is presently paid by the professor's 
division and half is paid by the IIC, which initiated the 
program. John Solomon, facilitator for the IIC, said that 
unless funding is picked up by another campus organization, 
the future of the project will remain in the hands of the TIC, 
which may drop it. 

In the spring there will be two more professors entering the 
realm of studenthood. These include Carlos Norena, pro- 
fessor of philosophy who will be taking a psychology class, 


and Shelly Errington in anthropology, who will study Art 
History. 
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Pro-nuke vandalism 


Violence against democracy 


by Bruce Leshan 


Shattering glass cut the pre-dawn stillness last week at the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence, at a King Street house 


where Resource Center members live, and at thé home of. 


Cabrillo College student Lois Werbel. Political vandals were 
fiting projectiles through the windows of the Resource 
Center, the King Street house, and Werbel’s car. 

The destructive acts were the latest in a sporadic but 
persistent campaign of political yiolence against anti-nuclear 
activists, and people with anti-nuclear bumper stickers on 
their cars, like Werbel. The attacks began during last spring’s 
unsuccessful Measure A campaign to ban nuclear weapons 


‘production and testing in Santa Cruz County. 


The Phoenix newspaper, the Resource Center, the Saturn 
Cafe, and Tim Jenkins, President of the People’s Democratic 
Club and UCSC student, have received the brunt of the 
damage. 

John Keith, Phoenix staffmember, said the vandals began 
shooting out the newspaper’s office windows every few days 
during the Measure A campaign. “It stopped for a while after 
the campaign, but has picked up again. Every time we fix the 
window it gets blown out again—and the landlord doesn’t pay: 
for it anymore, so we have to foot the bill. The crucial 
question is whether the vandals are acting on their own or at 
the behest of some organization,” said Keith. Last spring the 
vandals collected hundreds of copies of the Phoenix and 
scattered them on the lawn of the King Street house. 

The Resource Center, which played an important role in 
the Measure A campaign and in civil disobedience at the 
Lockheed missile production facility on Empire Grade, has 


VOTE AT YOUR 


VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE WHEN YOU FILE YOUR CEF VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE 


repeatedly had its windows shot out and the tires slashed on 
cars parked in front of the center. __ 

Before the owners of the Saturn Cafe put boards in front of 
their windows at night, their windows had been shot out five 
times, including once when the restaurant was open and 
customers were inside. The Saturn Cafe has supported both 
the anti-nuclear movement and the Phoenix. 

Tim Jenkins has had his car’s tires slashed, its glove 
compartment rifled, its windows broken, and the car was once 
lifted off the street and put up on the sidewalk. He has also 
received many threatening phone calls. Jenkins’s case is 
unique in that he has not been involved in anti-nuclear 
politics, although he has long been active in progressive 
electoral campaigns in Santa Cruz. County Supervisor Gary 
Patton’s law offices have also been vandalized. 

The most dangerous attack was against gay activist Jerry 
Solomon. Solomon was standing behind his window when it 
was shot out. He called the police, but when the police left 
and Solomon went outside to clean up the glass the hoodlums 
returned and fired at him. “It was clear they were trying to hit 
me,” said Solomon. While Solomon has an anti-nuclear 
bumper sticker on his car, he doesn’t think the violence was 
related to anti-nuclear politics. 

Santa Cruz Deputy Chief of Police Richard Foster said the 
department has an ongoing investigation of the vandalism 
which runs “hot and cold. If it’s a political group that’s doing 
it it’s going to be hard to crack,” according to Foster. The 
police have been leery of committing themselves to any line 
of investigation. Victims said the department has only 
recently admitted that the vandalism is focused on the anti- 
nuclear movement. Foster “can’t say if the acts are connected. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A REFERENDUM WILL BE HELD APRIL8, 9, & 10! 
WHY? TO AUTHORIZE STUDENT FUNDING FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
COLLEGE OFFICE WHEN YOU FILE 


YOUR C.E.F. 


TUNE IN NEXT 
ISSUE FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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They could be random larks or they could be connected, we 
just don’t know.” But most of the victims are sure the 
trashings have been committed by the same people—“‘and we 
have evidence to prove it,” according to Keith. 

Monetarily, the vandalism has been painful for its victims; 
but it has only increased their commitment to progressive 
politics. : 

Peter Klotz-Chamberlin, a member of the Resource 
Center, feels the vandals are “people who are frightened by 
anything besides the very conservative mainstream. They 
want to intimidate and squelch other viewpoints.” 

How do people like Resource Center members, with a 
nonviolent philosophy respond when confronted by such 
violence? ““We certainly don’t respond in kind,” said Klotz- 
Chamberlin. “We’ve been angry, maybe even a little fearful. 
But, what is most irksome is the lack of courage in these 
actions. They are attempting to bury the real conflict in our 
society. Nonviolence means we try to bring these issues into 
the open and deal with them in a nonviolent way. It doesn’t 
mean we turn our backs. We'd like to talk to these people so 
we could explain that people are suffering from their 
actions.” : 

Keith feels that “‘perhaps these people justify their actions 
in terms of the anti-nuclear movement breaking the law 
through civil disobedience at Lockheed. The big difference is 
that we don’t destroy property and we take responsibility for 
our actions.” 

Phoenix and Resource Center members hope to make the 
vandalism a community issue through leafleting and greater 
publicity. Said one Resource Center member, ‘“‘People who 
get their windows shot out feel isolated and depressed, but it 
Should be something the whole community deals with 
together.” 

It is certain that, as Klotz~-Chamberlin put it, “there must 
be a more democratic way to deal with the problems faced by 
our community.” 

People whose Property has been vandalized should 
contact Kimlin at 426-9523 whether or not they have filed a 
police report. Tax deductible contributions to help the 
victims can be made to the Eschaton Foundation, Box 2324, 
Santa Cruz, CA, 95063 and should be earmarked “for 
vandalism fund.” 
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‘Campus 
clips 


BAD NEWS FOR FINANCIAL AID: The Office of Financial Aid is 
worried, and most students receiving financial aid are 
beginning to share the feeling. The Reagan administration 
has delayed the processing of the 198 1-82 Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants. If Congress does not permit immediate 
processing of Basic Grants (Pell Grants), extremely needy 
students might be unable to continue their education. 

What’s more, if a $911 million supplemental appropriation 
for $1800 maximum Basic Grants is not approved for 1981- 
82, some 2000 UCSC undergraduates will receive smaller 
Basic Grants and may be unable to enroll for the upcoming 
academic year. Anne Sturtevant, Assistant Director of the 
Financial Aid Office, says that “students and parents must 
let their legislators know how much they need financial aid.” 


AH BELLA: Former Congresswoman Bella Abzug spoke before 
an audience of over a thousand people in the Upper Quarry 
amphitheater last Friday afternoon. She was invited to 
campus by the Women’s Re-Entry Program and the Santa 
Cruz Women’s Legal Defense Fund. 

In response to Reagan’s proposed budget cuts, Abzug said, 
““Women are going to need an enormous amount of support 
as their rights are taken, as their food stamps are taken, as 
their jobs are taken, and as their right to be protected against 
violence is taken.” - ~ 

In her speech, Abzug spoke about a full range of issues. “I 
don’t think it’s an accident that the Reagan Administration 
budget cutting is ‘wimed at people who have no power', 
women, young people, minorities and eldealepeople. It is 
easy if you’re a bully to attack somebody who can’t fight 
back. To me this is anti-American.” ~~. 5p 

She pointed out the contradictions in Reagan’s proposed 
budget. “You can’t cut inflation by cuttirig the budget and 
even if you could, the hypocrisy of it becomes quite ‘clear 


when you cut the social programs by $41 billion and increase 
the military program by a like amount.” 

Many felt that Abzug’s speech was inspirational. One 
member of the audience said, “I’m a theater arts major but 
now I think that I will go to law school.” ‘ 


ELLSBERG AT KRESGE TOWN HALL: Daniel Elisberg, a Vietnam 
war protester noted for exposing the Pentagon Papers, spoke 
to an enthusiastic capacity audience in the Kresge Town Hall 
last Tuesday. Candidly and informally, Elisberg addressed 
‘the problems of the current nuclear age. 

. Ellsberg emphasized that the day when a “small, high 
altitude, tactical nuclear weapon is used is approaching and 
when that happens it will open up the doors toward usage of 
larger nuclear weapons.” Ellsberg envisions that within the 
next few years a small nuclear weapon will be used in an 


international conflict. He fears that, although the general 
public abhors the use of nuclear weapons, the event will be in 
a far-off country and will not seem like a catastrophic event. 
In this respect, Ellsberg also fears that it will lull the public 
into a slow acceptance of nuclear arms. 

“Every president since Truman has used nuclear weapons 
as a threat to various countries around the world.” Citing 
alleged missile gaps fabricated by the military in the last 35 
years, Ellsberg stressed the need to realize that presidents are 
exercising what he termed “international terrorism.” Through 
missile gaps, presidents have justified increased military 
spending to maintain the existing US nuclear stronghold. 

Ellsberg closed with a plea for individual action. “Many of 
you were told that your older brothers and sisters were 
wasting their time in opposing the war, that it didn’t have any 
effect. That’s wrong. That’s a lie. The truth is that their 
demonstrations may have saved thousands of lives and 
shortened the. war by several years.” 


_ Going into the real world 


by Shaun MacDonald 


Do we have any post-graduate brainwashing courses in 
middle-American values? There’s nothing in the schedule of 
classes—I’m getting desperate. How about a seminar to get 
me through spring break? 


Catching sexist, racist, politically inane remarks has come ' 


easy for me during my two years at Santa Cruz. Dealing with 
an inundation of these realities in the “real” world has never 
been included in my education. This university fosters a 
hyper-awareness of “isms”—capitalism, racism, sexism, 
etc.—then sends us defenseless out into the world to blow our 
minds. : ; 

I have a theory that this university is actually an exper- 
iment by the immoral minority. They want to rev up the super 
radicals, give them degrees in community studies and 
sociology, then send them out to deal with mainstream 
America. What a kick they must get out of it. I wonder what 
the suicide rate for Community Studies majors is? 


Interested in a Paralegal Career? 


-_ 


° 


Have you ever considered working in a 
@ major financial institution e corporation 
@ government agency e /egal aid clinic e law firm 


UCLA Extension in cooperation with the UCLA School 
of Law offers the Attorney Assistant Training Program 


Participate in 

@ Certificate programs designed to provide 
marketable paralegal skills to qualified men 
and women 

@ Five-month intensive training at the post- 
bachelor's level 

@ Assistance in seeking placement 


Mail to: Attorney Assistant Training Program, UCLA Extension, 
Suite 214, P.O. Box 24901, Los Angeles, CA 90024, 


(213) 825-0741. 
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‘e Approved by the American Bar 
Association 


If you are interested in further details 
and an application, please fill in and 
return the coupon or call Tracy 
Moston at (213) 825-0741. 


I developed this theory last week when I was deciding what 
to wear to my cousin’s wedding. Maybe you don’t care if I’m 
a radical leftist vegetarian with hair on my legs, but some 
people do. My grandmother would keel over dead. Weak- 
ened by the heartbreak from my refusal to eat her roast beef, 
over-worried that I’ll suffer from protein deficiency (every 
grandmother knows you must eat meat twice daily), she’ll take 
one look at my legs and fall over dead at my cousin’s weddin g. 
My cousin will hate me. The guilt from killing my own 
grandmother will be too much—I’ll commit suicide before 
next quarter. 

So that’s how the Reagan administration thinks they’re 
going to get rid of this radical. But I’ve figured out the plan and 
I’m ready for them. I won’t loose my marbles dealing with 
250 relatives from Grangeville, Idaho. I bought a pair of 
opaque tights and I’ll feed my roast beef to my brother. I’ve 
been practicing my best cheesecake smile. 

‘‘And what have you been up to, Shaun?” Be trite. “Oh, 
how nice. What classes are you taking?” Be evasive. “And 
when can we expect an invitation to your wedding?” Ahhhhh! 
Close mouth. Remain Cool. Smile. 


DEADLINES 
Are For Everybody 
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Stories: 3pm Sun. Display Ads: 5pm Mon. 
Class Ads: Noon Tues. Letters: 5pm Tues. 
Announcements: 5pm Mon. 


Want an Internship 
in a Glamour Field 
But Don’t Want to 
Leave Home? 


Now you can have it both ways: An internship (with 
Credit) in journalism while you stay in Santa Cruz and 
continue with your regular classes. Beginning Spring 
quarter, City on a Hill and Co-op Education are offering 
credit internships for as many as eight beginning 
journalists. Working with the editors of the biggest 
and best college weekly in California, interns will 
learn the basics of journalism and newspaper work. 
No experience is required, just basic competence in 
writing and a desire to work. If you are interested, call 


Co-operative Education at 429-2936. Applications 
are due March 18. 


The Ark School 


Last refuge 


by Mark Zaretsky 


One hundred students who ‘‘just couldn’t make it” in the 
Santa Cruz city school system are surprising a lot of people, 
including themselves, at a new alternative high school on the 
west side of the city. The students at the year old Ark School, 
‘most of whom have been thrown out of Santa Cruz, Soquel or 
Harbor High Schools for disciplinary or (non)attendance 
reasons are doing something that many people thought them 
incapable of: they are going regularly, learning, and enjoying 
it. 

“You know, I skipped 33 days in a row at Santa Cruz High. 
Never went to a class!’ explained student Amy Riddle, 
sitting cross-legged among a group of students on the front 
step of the newly “homeified” ex-Army Recruitment Center 
that has housed the school since September. “One day my 
mom found out and just blew up. She was going to drop me 
out of school altogether, but she changed her mind and sent 
me here instead.” 

Her story is typical of students here in all respects but 
one—in this case it was Riddle’s mother’s decision and not 
the high school’s ultimatum that landed her in the Ark. the 
effect of the change in schools upon Amy is also no surprise to 
people familiar with the school. 

“I’ve been here for a month now, and I don’t think I’ve 
missed a day yet. I want to come,” she adds, flipping a few 
strands of hair out of her face. 

It is just past noon, approaching the end of another 
schoolday. This is the “‘elective period,” and special study 
groups are working throughout the school. A photography 
class is meeting behind two sets of massive lead doors in what 
once was the arsenal of the building. Down the hall, a few 
students plan the forthcoming Ark Organic Garden, while 
back in the rolling park which buffers the small schoolyard 
from the asphalt sprawl of the Wrigley factory, ‘‘the definitive 
volleyball game” is under way. Ed Borovatz, ex-county 
supervisor, and organizer and chief administrator of the 
Ark’s innovative program, oversees the festivities as he 
serves the ball up. 

As Riddle talks, the unmistakable sound of the Ventures 
“Hawaii Five-O Theme,” as played by the official Ark 
musical group, emanates from a room deep within the school. 

“You know, at my old school, if you had trouble, the 
teacher would say ‘Maybe you can‘ do this...but you’re going 
to anyway!” Here we can go at our own pace. The teachers are 
willing to work with us until we know it, and they even give us 
special books to help catch up in things we’re deficient in.” 

The Ark is something different. It is one of the three 
schools, serving 280 students in all, that make up the Santa 
Cruz City School District’s “‘Independent Studies” program. 
the others are the Monday School, designed for students who 
want or need hands-on, real-life vocational training, and the 
Community School, which serves children who have had 
legal hassles and need small-group supervision. 

The Ark is for students who, for various reasons, cannot 
attend school full-time, or those who just could not ‘“‘make it” 
in the regular high schools. Three different groups of students 
attend school here. this particular group of 40 students is on 
the “‘Three-Day-A-Week”’ time schedule, while the other 
two groups of 30 students attend only on Mondays or 
Fridays. 

The premise of school, according to Borovatz, is that a 
child does not have to be “under a teacher’s nose”’ to be in a 
“learning situation.” Consequently, the students here spend 
less time in the school building, and more time out in the 
world, than do their peers in the traditional high schools. 

‘This program has evolved,” said Borovatz, ‘‘out of the old 
‘Furlough’ program, which was designed for students who 
had already dropped out of school, but wanted to get back 
into it on some level. 

‘“We’re the last resort for many of these kids. The idea is to 
allow as many alternatives as possible, while spending the 
same amount of state money on the kids as the regular high 
schools.” 

He pauses for a moment to help one of the five students in 


Photo-by Karin Victoria 


his geometry class. The student addresses Borovatz by his 
first name. 

“Some of our kids do volunteer. or career-related work 
during the time they’re not in school, while others have to 
work to help support their families,” he continued. ““We’ve 
also got a few students who attend classes at Cabrillo and 
UCSC when they’re not in class here.” 

The children in the three-day program attend school from 
9:00 to 12:00 every Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
morning, and are free the rest of the week to pursue their 
individual projects. The students in the one day programs, 
who often come from backgrounds where they are needed at 
home to help take care of or support their families, go for a 
slightly longer period on Mondays or Fridays. 

All students design a written contract with their teachers, 
Stating their proposed form of outside study, which they are 
expected to adhere to, although the teachers allow a margin of 
flexibility. 

The students attend three formal classes on their days at 
school—social studies, math and English. In addition, they 
choose an activity to participate in during “electives.” 
““Grading”’ is administered through a combination of written 


evaluations and a conference with parents at least once a 


semester. 

“There is a mistaken image of alternative school teachers 
as radicals,” commented Leonard Cowan, one of the Ark’s 
three regular teachers. ‘‘In fact, we’re all fairly conservative 
in our methodologies. We offer a different kind of space—an 
informal, friendly one, but what we do is not all that 
different.” ; 

According to student Cassandra Swift, the main difference 
is that “at the Ark, the teachers Jaugh.” 

Gresham Andrews, who at 14 is one of the youngest 


students here, has just moved from New Mexico. “People are ° 


all really nice here. They have a lot of respect for each other, 
and classes are not at all like the prisons or drills at most 
schools.” 

One feature which does a lot to keep students from feeling 
“drilled” is the ““‘Wednesday Series’’ of guest speakers. The 
visitors so far have included a representative from the 
Women’s Crisis Center, a judge, and a public defender. 

In general, the public high schools accept the three 
alternative schools, although there is some tension between 
them, usually concerning money. Marie Ishida, the Dean of 
Students and Assistant Principal in charge of attendance and 
discipline at Santa Cruz High, thinks that people at the high 
school may feel threatened by possible loss of state revenue 
from students transferring to the Ark. 

“It’s not that bad now, but if the Independent Studies 
programs grow much larger, it could hurt us. The main 
problem as I see it is that many of the students think they can 
somehow ‘get off easy’ if they go to the Ark. Of course, it’s not 
true, and when they get there, they find out just how difficult it 


can be. Students like that end up back here soon enough.” 

Some of the Ark’s students (about 10 percent) are not 
“problem” students at all. George Earth, for one, was getting 
good grades in the regular school, but transferred to the Ark 
because‘“there is a lot more to school than good grades.” 

“I never liked how public school ‘molded’ kids,” said 
Earth, who was one of the ‘“‘Hawaii Five-O” gang. ‘Santa 
Cruz High was ok, but it was stifling. I came here because I 
want to develop my own character, not be part of some 
group.” 

Mark Woodlief, who failed 10th grade because of attend- 
ance problems, summed up the student opinion with the 
Statement, “For once I’m doing a lot of work. The main 
difference is that I like this school, so I go to it.” 

In general, students are enthusiastic about their experience 
at the Ark. It doesn’t work in all cases,—some really don’t 
want to learn at all, and eventually drop out of the Ark. 
However, for most students this “last resort” is the one that 
finally turns things around. 


2 out-of-print Dixie Dregs 
Classics, “What If” and 
“Night of the Living 
Dregs” just $3.99 each 


Buy $20 worth of used 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! 


1214 A Pacific Ave. 
Across from Woolworth’s 
425-1096 
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To all UC employees: 


In June, our salary increases and benefit improvements will once again be determined as the ~ 
state budget is debated in the State Legislature and Governor's Office. 

With inflation firmly into the double digits and the Governor's Office hinting at a raise as low as 
three percent, it has never been so important for UC employees to be strong and organized 

- behind our needs. 

AFSCME knows it is through involving as many employees as possible that we can make the 
most effective salary and benefit fight. 

We believe the business of a real union is to find out just what employees’ needs are— and to 
provide a strong voice for them. . 

To ensure that you have a chance to voice your needs, it is‘important that you answer and 
return the attached AFSCME/UC questionnaire. If you have any questions, please feel free to call 
your AFSCME steward or organizer. ) 

AFSCME SALARY AND BENEFITS SURVEY 
1. Money allocated for salary increases can be divided in three basic ways. Please rank in terms of your 
preference (1, 2 and 3) the following possibilities: : 
A. EQUAL DOLLAR AMOUNT raises for everyone, whatever their current salary rate. With this method, 
the total amount allocated would be divided equally among all UC employees. 
B. PERCENTAGE INCREASES, with everyone receiving the same percent raise, but those making more 
receiving higher dollar increases. 
C. ACOMBINATION OF THE TWO, a percentage increase with a minumum dollar amount. Under this 
method, some lower paid employees would receive a fixed dollar amount, which would be somewhat 
more than they would receive under a percentage plan. 
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2. While AFSCME will be seeking the largest possible salary increases, it will also be possible to 
consider a number of improvements in benefits and conditions. From the following list, please 
choose the five that are most important to you and rank them 1-5 according to importance— 
1 equals most important. 


Subsidized or free parking Increased employer contri- ____More paid vacation days 
on or near campus bution to retirement plan ____Increased shift differentials 
More paid holidays ___ Education and training leave ____Employer-paid dental 
Uniform allowances with paid time off coverage 

Increased health insurance Bilingual pay differential ___Shorter workweek at same 
coverage . Subsidized childcare for pay rate 

Increased sick leave children of employees 


3. If you have any other comments about your priorities or suggestions for improved benefits or conditions of 
employment, please list them here: 


4.JOB CLASSIFICATION 


DEPARTMENT. 
CAMPUS_ WORK LOCATION 
NAME (Optional) WORK PHONE 
Ns Thank you for taking the time to fill out this important survey, Please retun it as soonas possible 


to AFSCME stewards or organizers or to the address shown below. 

As soon as the results of the survey have been tabulated and analyzed, we will inform all UC 
employees and let you know in what ways you can become involved to support your AFSCME 
bargaining program before the legislature, the Governor and the Regents. 


TO HAVE YOUR SURVEY 
PICKED UP PHONE: 
425-0606 or 
423-1813 
OR MAIL TO:AFSCME 1728 


210 Benito Ave. FATES GIVI Local #1728 


Santa Cru Z; Ca 95062 American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
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Who will own the sun? 


by Robert Markstein 


The people who like Peter D. Glaser’s ideas predict that in 
50 years or so, a major percentage of US energy will be 
produced in space. Orbiting power stations would convert 
solar energy into microwave beams that would be picked up 


by terrestrial antennas, providing inexhaustible, pollution- 


free power to cities all over the globe. 

Not everyone, however, likes Peter D. Glaser, the man 
who owns the preliminary patent on the solar satellite 
(SunSat) idea. His scheme has been denounced as a hare- 
brained dollar-eater that will put a pricetag on the sun, shower 
our nation with dangerous radiation, destroy the ionosphere, 
and ruin radio communications. 

Apparently there is no middle ground when it comes to 
Peter D. Glaser. You either love or hate him. 

Congress will soon have the opportunity to voice its 
opinion. A bill will be voted on this year that would set aside 
$25 million for a preliminary study of SunSat. If the results of 
that study are encouraging, more money would be allocated 
for the construction of the first solar satellite (to be opera- 
tional by 2010), which would supply five to ten Giga Watts of 
power, equivalent to that produced by the combined nuclear 


chosen so that the atmosphere would absorb a minimum of 
energy, but the power densities would still be so huge that it’s 
impossible to gauge their effects on the atmosphere. Probably 
the SunSat microwave beams will be so powerful that they 
will literally poke holes in the ionosphere. What this is likely 
to mean for the health of the people below is unknown. The 
ionosphere is known to be important in protecting terrestrial 
life from excessive ultraviolet solar radiation. 

Critics of SunSat have pointed out that any bird that tried 
to fly straight through the microwave beam would probably 
be cooked, just as if it were placed in a microwave oven. This 
is not likely to happen, though, since experiments have shown 
that most birds can sense and instinctively avoid microwave 
sources. There may also be long term effects on the sensing [ 
mechanisms of migratory birds. 

At the heart of the microwave controversy is the fact that 
no one knows the health effects of low-level microwave 
exposure. On this issue, the US and USSR are at opposite 
ends of the spectrum. The legal limit of harmless exposure in 
the US is 1000 times that of the Soviet Union. While many 
researchers in the US feel that the American standards may 
be too lax, there are few who see any evidence for adopting 
the stringent Russian standard. More research has to be done 
in this area. 


SS 


Probably the Sun Stat microwave beams willbe so powerful that 
they will literally poke holes through the ionosphere. 


facilities of all of Canada. By the year 2030, the US would be 
sending 300 tons of construction material into orbit every day 
(for a period of 30 years) and bringing a new SunSat on line 
every six months. By 2040, nearly a trillion dollars will have 
been spent in building an array of 60 orbiting solar power 
stations. They would produce twice as much energy as the 
US consumed in 1979. At night the southern skies would 
shine with sixty little dots, each as bright as Venus. 

SunSat is an ambitious, exciting and unpredictable idea. 
Since most of the power would be produced in space, the 
project would be almost 100 percent free of any chemical or 
thermal pollution. Some critics have complained that with the 
gigantic (20 square miles apiece) collector arrays beaming 
power to the earth 24 hours a day, there is a danger that 
SunSat would overheat the earth. However, the difference is 
bound to be much less that the excess heat produced by any 
type of fuel-fired plant. 

The wild card is the microwaves that SunSat would use to 
beam the power to earth. The frequency used has been 
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It would not be surprising—assuming SunSat goes through— 
that few communities would be willing to have the receiving 
antennas next to their homes. The antennas are giant (30 
square miles) cups that catch almost all of the microwave 
beams, so the regions surrounding the antennas would be 
perennially bathed in low-level radiation. For those who have 
confidence in the prevailing exposure standards, this is no 
problem, and the suggestion has even been made that crops 
could be grown under the antennas (the antennas would be 
transparent to visible light). Not surprisingly, some people 
cringe at the thought of radiation-bathed corn being sold in 
stores. SunSat recieving antennas would probably have to be 
placed far from population centers. 

Another controversial aspect of SunSat stems from the 
complaint by many leftists that the project promises another 
high-tech, capital intensive, centralized power system unsuit- 
able to the best use of solar energy. They point out that the 
only time the federal government seems interested in helping 
promote new energy sources is when large corporations will 


REDUCTIONS — COLLATING 
TRANSPARENCIES - BINDING 


MAILING LABELS - STAPLING 
INSTANT PASSPORT PHOTOS 
CASSETTE DUPLICATING 
RUBBER STAMPS 


SELF SERVICE COPIES 


PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


y pe CEDAR ST. 425-1177 
211 MISSION ST. 423-8276 
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benefit. It is true that Glaser, the originator o 
idea, is employed by Arthur D. Little Inc., and that AD 
Little, along with such firms as GE, Boeing, Grumman, 
Rockwell International, and TRW, will be likely to pick up 
the major contracts for SunSat. These companies are also 
among the most ardent supporters of SunSat. Apologists for 
SunSat point out that once the technology is developed, 
SunSat antennas could be placed anywhere on the globe, 
providing an important source of energy for Third World 
Nations. Whether or not this will actually happen, of course, 
‘remains to be seen. 

It’s very easy to dismiss SunSat as another “Cowboys in 
Space” scheme that belongs in the pages of Omni rather 
than the Congressional Record. The simplest response is 
that, spacey or not, the energy of the next century will have to 
come from somewhere, and at the moment SunSat seems as 
good an alternative as any. Expensive as it is, its supporters 
claim it will probably be in the same cost range as other 
energy source during the next hundred years. Compared to oil 
shale or nuclear power, it is cleaner. Compared to fossil fuels, 
it is both cleaner and inexhaustible. Not even the most ardent 
supporters of conventional solar energy claim that it could 
never supply most of the world’s energy needs. As far as health 
hazards, it is unfortunately true that all conventional sources 
of energy have as a part of their cost some detrimental health 
effects. You pay your money, you take your choice. 

Still, a host of questions will have to be answered before 
SunSat. can prove itself to be a godsend. The issue of 
microwave radiation effects must be solved before anything 
like SunSat could be allowed. Even assuming that the 
microwave problem can be overcome, the political questions 
of energy centralization and monopoly by the government 
working in tandem with the aerospace and energy companies 
would have to be resolved. The question remains: who shall 
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Special Programs 


Thur. 12 7 p.m. “Insights” Interview/talk 
show with Josette Mondanaro & 
Barbara Wessel on Women & 
Polydrug Abuse. 

Thur. 12 12 p.m. “RICHARD BOLLES: 
WHAT COLOR IS YOUR 
PARACHUTE?” 

KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 
7 am & 8:45 am. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 95064 
(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 
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SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


RANGE OF AFFORDABLE COLLECTIBLE 


THIS AD ADMITS:‘ONE OR MORE AT $1.50 EACH 


ANTIQUE 
COLLECTIBLE 


heoon ey akiE From broken 


windows to 
leaky roofs 


Genter & Church 

March 13, 14 & 15 
Fri — Sat: 11:00 a.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
Sunday: 11:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


702 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(between Ocean & Branciforte) You inspected the premises, signed the rental agreement, 
; moved into your new home, and then discovered that the roof 
429-1142 leaks. What can you do to get repairs made? First, inform the 
manager in writing of needed repairs and allow a reasonable 
amount of time for him/her to remedy the situation. What is 
considered reasonable depends upon the circumstances. If, 
(OPEN 12 noon — 12 midnite) after a reasonable period of time, the Condition has not been 
remedied, then you can consider one of the following five 
alternatives that are legally available to tenants. You may 
exercise your rights only if you have not contributed to the 
cause of the dilapidation. 

You can contact the County Department of Environmental 
Health (425-2341) or the City Building Inspection Depart- 
ment (429-3555). Both agencies will check on code viola- 
tions. When health or safety dangers exist, the inspector will 
send a letter to the owner ordering him/her to make the 
necessary repairs. While the County Department of Health 
SS ates ? Wi seldom condemns a housing unit, it does document the code 

wi —- violation. On the other hand, the city department will send 

’ ; out an inspector who has the power to close and destroy a 
The Students Friend Hy building if the code violations persist. Therefore, if the place 
Serving the UCSC campus for 10-years | Mif is in really bad condition and the manager will be unable to 
remedy the situation soon, the City Department could close 


JIM BEAN \ 1 down the building, leaving you out in the street. If you do not 
i want to risk the condemnation of your home, but you would 


Premium S 93 Bourbon 85 Sparkling — SiN like official recognition of the problem, contact the county 
Beer ] Whiskey h Rose 219 HW] ©. department. 
750 - Ha 


“OUT OF AREA EXHIBITORS— FULL 


ITEMS— Glass, China, Pottery, Paper, 
Fumiture, Silver, etc. 


A 
Chrysler Production 


12 oz can 750 Wy) California Civil Code sections 1941 & 1942 provide 
Case $7.72 — Case $58.20 i Case $33.48. <a + tenant with the ability to make repairs themselves or hire a 

‘hit professional to do them and then deduct the cost from the next 

(Tem SIZE: BOTTLE CASE Huy | month’s rent. To use this method you must follow certain 
Seven Crown, Seagrams Blend ...............1.75 $11.89 $71.34 {id Ree meet pemtige set by avs Once again, be sure 
9 A WH to noti e owner of the existing defects and allow for a 
Walker S Gin London Dry. Weivavisecpecdseces bed $849 $50.94 I i reasonable time to remedy the situation. If the manager does 
Cabin Still Bourbon .......................2-1.75 $9.99 $59.94 MMij}/ | not comply, you may make the repairs. The cost cannot 


HAAN exceed one month’s rental payment and the tenant must 
¥ yt provide the manager with an itemized list of costs including 
SMIRNOFF MORROW S OLD CR Cw fai «= compensation for their time. (This remedy can be used twice 
. California Bourbon Hi 

80 Proof $599 Brandy 599 Whiskey S 39 Under a California Supreme Court decision, if a house 
1.0 1.0 1.0 nl owner does not maintain the rental in a “habitable condition” 
Case $71.88 _ Case $71.88 Case $76.68 Ae as defined by the housing code, the tenant has the right to 
wh withhold rent payments. Violations of the owner’s obligations 


within one 12-month period. 


; Mi must be “‘material.’’ The seriousness and the duration of the 
Peter Dawson Scotch Whisky..................1.0 $6.95 $83.88 iy =—Violation are relevant factors. Because rent withholding is a 


Bacardi Rum, Puerto Rican .................:.1.0 $6:49 $77.88 Hl very powerful remedy which could mean eviction, you are 
Sauza Tequila. White 1 5 tell advised to consult with an attorney before using this option. 

quila, (eWiiebadieeusessevevnncion LO, §5:89 $70.68 cil When a property owner breaches the “implied warranty of 
habitability” by failing to make repairs and you have not 


OLD GRANDAD CANADI yy CLUB Fu Hs ADOR Mm withheld the rent, then you may sue him/her for some or all of 


the rent paid while repairs were not made. The law is not clear 

Kentucky 9 Canadian ‘Spanish I! concerning breach of implied warranty of habitability. 

Bourbon 6° Whiskey §°9 Brandy $957 Mi | Therefore, to bring suit you will need the assistance of a 
750 750 750 in = lawyer. 

Case $83.38 Case $73.08 Case $102.84 i | i) Lastly, according to California Civil Code 1942, if within a 

; mal reasonable time after notice has been given and no repairs 

| have been made, the renter may vacate the premises without 

Due to limited ad space we are unable to list all of our special items—Wee stock the finest lines of imported and Na further obligations. This means that you have the right to 

domestic wines and liqueurs—Our liquor section is large and complete—Sale prices end March, 14, midnight— nell move and you cannot be held responsible for rent after 

Quantities limited to stock on-hand—In case of ad price error minimum public price will prevail. “ee you leave. If you decide upon this alternative, send the 

owner notice stating why you are vacating the rental. As with 

all business correspondence, keep a copy of the letter for your 

files. This remedy is called “‘constructive eviction.” You also 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


1401 Mission St 3750 Portola Dr. ald have the right to sue for damages after you move and will need 
Santa Cruz 95060 Santa Cruz 95062 iki legal counsel to discuss the laws governing such a suit. 

(408) 423-3368 (408)475-0333 li | ii Before using any one of these options, contact the Off- 
zi M Campus Housing Office for further information and assistance. 


The Office is open weekdays from 9 am to 4 pm and is located 
in Central Services, Room 104. 


OPINION 


The faddishness of grades 


by Peter Euben 


Now is not the time to approve a letter grade option. I know 
the subject is worn and the debate heated, and that defense of 
the NES can be exaggerated and self-righteous. I enter the 
fray because I have just returned from teaching at Haverford 
and Bryn Mawr, two fine liberal arts colleges, where I did 
give grades. My experience made me more convinced than 
ever that grades in non-quantitative courses intrude detri- 
mentally in the relationship between students and teacher. 
On more occasions than I care to remember, what I took to be 
substantive disagreements turned out to be a barely disguised 
dispute about a grade. Too often the first question asked me 
by these intelligent, serious students about a paper or a course 
was “‘What did I get?” 

I am willing to believe that a grade option (or grades 
without NES) are appropriate to those (especially science) 
courses which rely on “‘objective” tests and whose evaluations 
are often coded grades. But I see no reason for having grades 
in courses whose form and content is “qualitative” in nature. 
To reduce the complex assessment of a student’s work to a 
grade not only ignores the complexity of assessing the work of 
different kinds of students, not only imposes a simplicity that 
we as faculty would resent in judgments of our own work, but 
is incompatible with our stress on the qualitative dimensions 
of undergraduate education. Indeed, UCSC has been, and 
under Dean Moll will continue to be, opposed to the 
mechanical application of quantitative criteria presently in 
force in University-wide admissions procedures. Both the 
boldness and content of this stance seem to me radically 
inconsistent with the press for a letter grade option. The 
argument that the grade is only an option that will not change 
the character or importance of evaluations internally and 
externally seems to me extraordinarily naive.) 

Of course much of the argument for a change in NES is not 


posed in educational terms at all, but in the language of 


“image. ” Were this simply a matter of correcting misperceptions, 
or letting others know we exist, I would not object to it. But 
clearly something more is involved. And that something is 
letting the (often incorrect) “image” others have of us 
dictate what it makes educational sense to do. Now there are 
at least three things to be said about this process. First of all, 
we have never had an effective outreach effort that tried to 
“sell” the NES as it is now. Our past outreach effort was in 
total disarray before Ted Campbell stepped in two years ago 
and put it in order. Much of our present success is largely due 
to that administrative reorganization. Thus the present rush 
to a letter grade option is precipitous at best, suspicious at 
worst. And now that we have Dick Moll as Dean of 
Admissions—a man regarded as one of the very best 
admissions officers in the country—why not let him “‘sell”’ us 
the way we are before we are pushed into becoming 
something else? Secondly, as others have said, I do not 
believe a change to a letter grade option will substantially 
increase applications or attract groups now not attracted by 
its absence. Instead, we are likely to get other requests for 
“modifying” our practice to better our image. As long as the 
reason for doing something is popularity rather than intellectual 
or educational, then we will be subject to every passing fad in 


a state known for its faddishness. Nor do I think the letter 
grade option will increase “‘choice” for students. In fact, it 
will decrease it by further conventionalizing UCSC and 
blurring its distinctiveness as an alternative to all other 
educational institutions in California. Thirdly, the whole idea 
of “selling” an image tends to render education a commodity 
and assimilate it to the values and rhythms of the market. It is 
worth remembering that we have just lost a war sold to us 
through selling and image-making; that the selling of presidents 
and pentagon, the New Nixon and the New Tide, helped 
contribute to the political cynicism that has come to mark our 
public life. In an older language, this confusion of activities 
and discourse would be called by what it is—corrupt. 

It is sometimes argued that the letter grade option will 
increase the diversity of the student body. Even if this were 
true, mere difference does not contribute to diversity. (No 
one would argue that we need more people who are anti- 
intellectual or racist or sexist.) What one seeks are differences 
that become diversity —where sufficient common purpose 
exists so that different viewpoints are different stances about 
what is shared. This need not be conservative, though an 
institution or a people without common commitments would 
not be able to disagree. Furthermore, increasing diversity 
may so dilute a sense of shared purpose that faculty will cease 
their concern with a local constituency (i.e., the students 
on this campus) for a national one and embrace a narrow 
professionalism. And given other circumstances—limited 


growth, a buyer’s market, increasing emphasis on publications— 


we may push junior faculty into careerism. Moreover, the- 


argument that we need greater political diversity on campus 
is itself a political argument that deserves far more critical 
scrutiny than it has yet received. It would be interesting to 
know if the letter grade option is one step in a process of 
creating a more conservative student body. In fact, what it 
means to be either conservative or radical in a modern 
capitalist state is unclear. Since the state promotes both 
cultural homogenization and personal fragmentation, the 
task for UCSC is both radical and conservative; to resist the 
homogenization of our ediicational aspirations that convention 
would foster, while nurturing ideas, relationships, and edu- 
cational forms whose very persistence would be exemplary. 

We do exist to “serve” the people of California, though 
who those people are is far from obvious. The question is how 
best to serve them, given the nature of other educational 


institutions in the state and the present distinctiveness of | 


UCSC. It seems to me that our highest service may be 
critical, in what we teach, how we teach it, and the idea of 
judgment we bring to both. There is much to be said for 
adhering to an educational vision despite the urgency of the 
here and now and the blandishments of orthodoxy; not out of 
arrogance, still less out of preciousness, but out of a 
recognition that Vietnam, Watergate, Chile, etc,. were not 
due to too few technicians or professionals but were due to a 
failure of judgment, character, foresight, and intelligence in 
the broadest sense. To remain dedicated to such concerns is a 
worthy goal. And though the NES is far from the only 
practice we have that promotes such goals, it is an important 
one. For it stands as an uncompromising reminder to 
ourselves and to our students of what a “‘liberal’’ education is 
all about. 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the yoy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Noon to 10pm 
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INSTANT PASSPORT 
PICTURES 


Only $5.95 _ 
1015 Cedar © 425-5700 


Sigg | © Doctor Referrals See 
: , @ Medical Appointments : 
a = 


@ Fertility Awareness 
Classes - 
@Pregnancy Screening 
@ Abortion Appts. and 
Birth Referrals 
@ Lesbian Health Matters! ‘ 
Booklet & Others 
@ Natural Childbirth 
Classes 
Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Center 
250 Locust St. 
Santa Cruz, CA. 
427-3500 
Open Monday 
thru Friday - 


Teachers 


Campus 
Interviews 


The Los Angeles 
Unified School District 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
We have numerous opportunities at each level for 
teachers interested in providing our students a 
rich and meaningful educational experience. The 
specific requirements: 
Elementary Bilingual 

“We are seeking Bilingual Spanish-speaking teach- 
ers whose background and training qualify them 
to teach Hispanic students. 


Secondary Bilingual 
Openings for qualified bilingual teachers to teach 
Hispanic students in grades 7-12. Subjects in- 
clude Mathematics, English as a Second Lan- 
guage, and Educationally Handicapped. 


Secondary Non-Bilingual 
Subjects include Mathematics, English as a 
Second Language. 


Special Education 

© Communicatively Handicapped—Deaf, hard 
of hearing. 

© Physically Handicapped—Orthopedically 
handicapped and other health impaired, 
visually handicapped. 

e Severely Handicapped— Autistic, 
multihandicapped, trainable mentally 
retarded. 

© Speech & Language—Itinerant remedial 
speech correction and classroom for severe 
disorders of language/aphasia. 

If you are qualified and interested ina challenging 
teaching assignment in Southern California 


Campus Interviews will be held 
Thursday, April 2nd a 


To arrange your interview 
contact your Placement Office. 
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142 river st 


If your midterms on Melville, 


It's the same old story: you're studying Literature 
and the only hero you can think of is a sandwich. 
C’mon—give yourself abreak. 
Sometimes the only way to refresh your memory and 
your bod is with food and a tall, cold glass of milk. 
Really. It’s easier to face the Great White Whale when you're armed. 
Milk and a snack does it. ; 


theres nothing like somethin 
wit Milk. S 
This seal is your assurance 
of a real dairy food. 


©1981 California Milk Advisory Board 


at north pacific 
for airbrushes ! 


The 


controversy 
of NCAA 


by George Work 


No athletic team in UCSC’s history has received as much 
space in newspapers statewide, or inspired so much contro- 
versy on the campus, as the campus’s first NCAA basketball 
team. As a fledgling NCAA Division III program, (along 
with volleyball, soccer, tennis, and cross-country running 
teams) the basketball team took its licks, on the court and off. 

The men’s team, which closed out its season Feb. 22 with a 
loss to UC Medical Center 91-59 and a 4-20 overall record, 
was invited to the March 2 meeting of OPER’s (Office of 
Physical Education and Recreation) Policy Committee to 
discuss the values, and costs and more importantly the 
direction of the program. The players, all but two of whom are 
freshmen or junior transfers are caught in the middle of a 
philosophical confrontation that reflects a university in tran- 
sition. 

Dean McHenry, the first chancellor and conceptual 
architect of UCSC, was known to detest a university 
environment built upon “‘parking lots and pro teams.” The 
men’s basketball team, because of its high visibility in local 
media (A lead story appeared in thésports section of the S F 
Chronicle headlined “The Worst Team on The Coast’’) and 
its potential for commercialization of UCSC athletics, has 
brought the issue to the forefront. 

The “sports clubs” of OPER recieved $50,401 in Reg. 
Fees in the year 1980-81. When Wayne Brumbach, director 
of OPER went before the Reg. Fee committee to request an 
additional $20,000 to upgrade the “sports clubs” (out of 
which the basketball team is funded), he received approx- 
imately $12,000 more. The findings of the recent student 
opinion poll, which placed OPER second behind the Health 
Center for on campus services most important to maintain, 
add legitimacy to Brumbach’s belief that “more funding 
should definitely go into the sports program.” Apparently the 
Reg. Fee committee agrees. 

Although the sports teams will receive more funding next 
year, there are some who worry about UCSC’s future in the 
NCAA-—and about the existence of the teams. Freshman 
forward Jim Davenport from Danville voiced a shared belief: 
‘““We’ve been frustrated and humiliated at times, we commit- 

_ ted ourselves to see it through ahd improve. Now it seems the 
university wants to back down on its commitment to us.” 

The players were defensive about their record, and their 
sometimes enormous margins of defeat. “In order to add 
revenue to our travel and equipment expenses, we took a road 
trip to Southern California with six players and were 
destroyed by highly-ranked division II teams,” recalled one 
player. 

Approval of funds for next year’s program probably would 
not end the debate over the ultimate direction of the program. 
Bill Domhoff, professor of politics and sociology and head of 
OPER’s Policy Committee, commented, “‘It was the first 
chancellor whose policies created the athletic environment at 
UCSC, and ultimately the power of changing those policies 
are in the chancellor’s hands.” 

Joe Richardson, coach of the men’s basketball team, 
explained to the committee another pressing problem. “I 
have ten letters on my desk at home requesting information on 
the future of our basketball program by high school seniors 
making college applications. They need to know.” 

The philosophical considerations of OPER’s experiment 
with NCAA involvement and how far the program will go, 
are destined to be argued by the Reg. Fee Committee. A 
student member of OPER’s Policy Committee, Kathy 
Krusin, explained the importance of the basketball team in 
this process. “‘They epitomize the process of change in the 
university’s concept in athletics. Students and members of 
athletic programs had better make input now—change is 
happening.” As for the members of the basketball team, their 
sentiments were clearly expressed by freshmen Eric Thomas. 


“We just want to play good basketball, and be given the 
chance to improve.” : 
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ee OPINION 
Recombinant DNA 
No vice 

to splice 


by Robert Perkovich 


A scientific convention was held in San Francisco 
February 25 ‘‘so freighted with commercial potential that it 
attracted scores of scientists who are already major stock- 
holders in newborn gene-spifting companies.” (S.F. Chron- 
icle, 2/26/81). Four hundred scientists and over 200 industry 
representatives gathered to discuss and promote recombinant 
DNA—the technology whereby scientists manipulate the 
genetic information within cells, the basic units of life. This 
convention was the latest display of the close relationship 
between science and industry in the fast-growing field of 
genetic engineering, a relationship which troubles many 
scientists and informed observers. 

Just six years ago, at the Asilomar Conference Center in 
Pacific Grove, California, molecular biologists held a con- 
ference which bore little resemblance to the recent co- 
vention in San Francisco. Absent were the hustle, hype and 
excited projections of riches to be won, that characterized the 
San Francisco gathering. 

The 1975 Asilomar Conference was called by scientists 
determined to set safe and proper standards for the conduct of 
recombinant DNA research. It was the indirect result of an 
unprecedented act of self-restraint on the part of the scientific 
community which in 1974 declared a moratorium on re- 
combinant DNA research. This moratorium was prompted 
by the uncertainty of leading scientists about the con- 
sequences of their knowledge. 

Based on the conclusions drawn at the 1975 Asilomar 
Conference, scientists formulated the National Institute of 
Health Guidelines for Research Involving Recombinant 
DNA Molecules in 1976. These guidelines sanction the 
practically unfettered advance of recombinant DNA tech- 
nology on the basis of four major assumptions. Scientists 
believe that the projected benefits of gene-splicing are greater 
than the risks which scientists can foresee today. They think 
that physical and biological containment is sufficient to 
protect against whatever hazards may arise from the manipu- 
lation of genes, and that the scientific community is vigilant 
and responsible enough to regulate its own activities in a 
manner protective of the public’s well-being. Finally, they 
assume the knowledge and power gained by researchers in 
this field will be used carefully and rationally to good ends. 

While the first three assumptions are widely acknow- 
ledged, the fourth may mean more responsibility for the use of 
their knowledge and techniques than many scientists are 
willing to accept. But, would the scientific community seek 
such extensive knowledge and power over nature if the 
scientists thought that this knowledge and power would be put 
to evil uses? 

As the contrast between the Asilomar and San Francisco 
conferences suggests, science—in particular molecular biol- 
ogy—is undergoing a momentous alteration as it is pene- 
trated by the free enterprise system. 

Scientists are now major shareholders of genetic engineer- 
ing companies funded largely by multinational and oil 
companies. This involvement of scientists in big business 
brings secrecy, preoccupation with proprietary rights, and 
profitability into laboratories and universities across the land 
which heretofore have been esteemed as bastions of dis- 
interested and objective knowledge. The timeworn image of 
the scientist as the unworldly pursuer of truth is fast becoming 
tattered. The scientist is no longer an impartial expert; he or 
she is a patent-seeking investor conducting research, often 
with public funds, for private gain. 

The context of recombinant DNA research is so altered by 
the commercialization of the technology that the rationale 
justifying its virtually unimpeded advance in 1976 is no 
longer valid in 1981. The free enterprise system is not a 


suitable environment for the manipulation of genes. 

In the economic marketplace, neither the rational or 
propitious use of a commodity—in this case recombinant 
DNA—nor its intrinsic ‘good to the public, is an essential 
concern. Rationality, in the free enterprise system, is a means 
to an end, the maximizing of profits; it is not and end in itself. 
Profit is the criterion by which decisions and estimations of 
merit are made in the market. As Milton Friedman describes 
the market ethic, corporate officials have no other social 
responsibility “than to make as much money for their 
stockholders as possible.” 

Commercialization subjects recombinant DNA technol- 
ogy to the rule of speedy innovation which is the law of 
survival in competitive economies. In business, the pressure 
to stay one step ahead of the competition in the race for profits 
does not allow time for deliberate evaluation of the long- 
range and widespread consequences of an innovation. Nor is 
the imperative to be first in this race conducive to strict 
compliance with the safest, most careful laboratory pro- 
cedures. 

It is unlikely that government intervention on behalf of the 
public will assuage the harmful effects of the free market 
system’s penetration into science. The recombinant DNA 
field is essentially unregulated. The Recombinant DNA 
Advisory Committee (RAC) of the National Institute of 
Health (NIH) is charged with overseeing recombinant DNA 
in the private sector. Disturbingly, the RAC, as an advisory 
committee to a non-regulatory agency (NIH), has no author- 
ity to require compliance with its advice. It is doubtful that the 
present administration in Washington will establish even a 
modicum of public control over this technology. Despite the 
recognition by scientists, politicians, philosophers and lay- 
people alike that the manipulation of life affects us all, the 
government’s stance is that the public has no interest here. 

Recombinant DNA research done currently within the 
context of the economic market place contradicts the four 
major assumptions underlying the NIH Guidelines in several 
significant ways. 

It is unlikely that researchers with great stakes in the rapid 
application of their knowledge and techniques will try to 
foresee the possible risks of these practices. Moreover, it is 
quixotic to expect that individuals with such vested interests 
in the rapid progress and application of recombinant DNA 
technology will be the most diligent and responsible pro- 
tectors of the public’s interest in such activity. 


AKO an - 


The commercializtion of DNA technology makes it less 
likely that hazardous artificial organisms will be physically or 
biologically contained within laboratory walls. As the num- 
bers of hands and interests which have access to this powerful 
technology increase, the opportunity for malevolent indi- 
viduals or groups to acquire it for evil or coercive purposes 
also grows. Ever more accessible, recombinant DNA is an 
exceptional weapon of terror. 

The dangers of recombinant DNA research are unpredic- 
table, irreversible and potentially global. Now, even more 
than in 1974, the single most important action we can take is 
to slow down. Extensive public discussion rather than 
unregulated commercial application, should be the order of 
the day. To give the public—scientists and laypeople alike— 
time to evaluate this potent technology in its new, commercial 
context, a moratorium on research and innovation should 
once again be called. We should consider not the profitability 
of recombinant DNA technology, but, instead, our collective 
ability to command the course of nature. Are we ready to play 
God? 
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MISUNDERSTANDING 


To the Editors: 

I would like to clarify the situation with 
Native American Studies, since I believe 
that an unfortunate misunderstanding has 
developed. 

In 1977, Kresge College recruited for a 
one year appointment in Native American 
history. That appointment was subject to 
possible renewal for a second and even a 
third year period. Ed Castillo was hired to 
teach three courses and to recruit Native 
American students. During the first year of 
his appointment, the campus reorganization 
took place and for the purposes. of adminis- 
trative convenience the courses were listed 


with the American Studies program and were © 


placed therefore in the Humanities Division. 
Because the EOP office assumed respon- 
sibility for the recruitment of Native American 
Studies in 1980, Mr. Castillo was given a 
full-time lectureship for the academic year 
1980-81. 

Now the three year term of the appointment 
is drawing to an end. Since the nature of the 
appointment changed for administrative rather 
than programmatic reasons, and since those 
courses—etroneously referred to as the 
‘Native American Studies Program”’—have 
never been subject to curricular review, it is 
time to assess these offerings and to decide 
under which auspices Native American Studies 
courses will be taught in the future. 

I have now been asked by the Academic 
Vice Chancellor to conduct a review of those 
courses as they have emerged over the last 
three years. I will be establishing a cross- 
divisional faculty/student committee in the 
spring quarter, therefore, and invite comments 
from concerned and interested members of 
the university community. We will do our 
best to consult widely. 

Finally, it should be understood that this 
review coincides with a larger review of 
Ethnic Studies now being conducted by 
Academic Vice Chancellor Marcum. Any 
decisions concerning the future of Native 
American Studies will depend in part upon 
the results of the Academic Vice Chancellor’s 
exploration and consultation. 

Very truly yours, 
Helene Moglen, Dean 
Division of Humanities and Arts 


JUST FILLER 


Dear Staff: 

This letter regards the article dated 26 
February 1981 from City on a Hill entitled 
“Vietnam vets organize: Fighting their phan- 
toms”’ by J.Z. Aronson. 

As President of the Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Chapter Three in Santa Cruz; 
Central State Coordinator of the Veterans 
Leadership Conference (VLC); Employment 
officer for the Disabled American Veterans 
(DAV), Chapter 52 in Santa Cruz; Employ- 
ment officer for Post 64 of the American 
Legion, Santa Cruz; member of the VFW, 
Santa Cruz and a disabled veteran myself, I 
had no idea that at the time of my telephone 
interview with J.Z. Aronson that the VWV 
and the VVA would be mentioned in the 

same article or I would have never consented 
to the interview. 

Firstly, since the vice president of the 
VWV was quoted, why not quote from the 
president of the VVA? Why were my titles 
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not mentioned? Aronson failed to stress that 
the VVA has an office in Washington D.C., 
or that Robert Muller, executive director and 
founder of the VVA, has appeared on the 
Phil Donahue Show, Today Show and 20/20, 
to mention a few. The VVA is endorsed by 
Congressman Leon Panetta, the Vietnam 
Veterans in Congress (VVIC) in Washington 
D.C., and by the American Legion in Santa 
Cruz. All this was mentioned to Aronson in 
the interview but not in the news article. 

Secondly, the title “Fighting their phantoms” 
implies that the Vietnam veterans are fighting 
ghosts. This is not true because the VVA is 
struggling for Vietnam veterans rights and 
benefits. The struggle is real and tangible. 
Presently, the VVA #3 is working with 
Congressman Panetta for the passage of an 
Omnibus Vietnam Veterans Act which would 
be similar to the Vietnam Veterans Act (HR 
6050) introduced during the 96th Congress. 
Why was this not mentioned? 

Thirdly, the VVA’s $40 billion lawsuit is 
not a “venture.” It is a responsible legal 
action in cooperation with other groups. The 
VVA, Chapters One and Two, located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Pittsburg, Calif., were 
not mentioned. The statement about a “clinic 
in Palo Alto” is erroneous—it is not a clinic 
but the Palo Alto Veterans Administration 
Hospital. Also, the typographical error on 
page nine, where it says VA instead of VVA 
is not appreciated. There is an immense 
difference between the two organizations. 

Lastly, I feel this article was biased and 
pro VWV and used the VVA as a filler. The 


-VVA statistics were not used, the VVA’s vice 


presidents were not contacted, and the VVA’s 
Board of Directors were not mentioned. All 
in all, I don’t understand what the purpose of 
the two hour telephone interview was for 
since many of my statements and facts were 
not used. 

I would like to know what CHP plans to do 
about my dissatisfaction with the article. Do 
you plan to write about the VVA’s history 
and aims and goals? Also, I want it to be 
known that the Vietnam Veterans of America, 
Chapter Three, do not work with, have any 
affiliation with, nor are “like” the VWV in 
any shape or form. 

As President of the VVA #3, I would be 
more than happy to have a personal interview 
with Aronson to set this matter straight. 

Respectfully, 
Lee R. Vork 
President, VVA #3 


HATE NOBODY 


Dear City on a Hill: 

This letter is in response to a letter from 
“A Friend” in your March 5 issue. That 
letter concerned your coverage of the City 
Council hearings on Christian Life Center’s 
childcare facilities. In that letter, the Christian 
Life Center and its pastor were accused of 
being a center of right-wing reaction, of being 
racist, and the school was accused of teaching 
hatred and bigotry. 

These statements are, to put it bluntly, lies. 
I have been a member of the Christian Life 
Center for five years. The pastor is a friend of 
mine. Two of my children are in CLC’s 
school—the eldest since shortly after the 
school opened six years ago. 

The Christian Life Center and its pastor 
are a group of people dedicated to the Gospel 
of Jesus ‘Christ. We are not a political 
organization. Some of us are conservative, 
some of us are liberal. We hate nobody. We 
have been trying to work out a difficult 
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situation with our neighbors in a crowded 
downtown neighborhood, and are making 
some progress. Our school does not teach 
hate; but love, love for God and for all man- 
and woman-kind. 

“A Friend” need not fear for his or her 
windows or life. If she or he or anyone else 
wishes to talk to me more about the Christian 
Life Center, Sunshine Christian School, or 
Jesus Christ, I am more than willing. 

Love, 
Fred Kuttner 


NOTICE 


Dear Staff: 

Anyone with an eye to American history 
knows that there is no such thing as “temporary 
termination” when it comes to Native Amer- 
icans. Americans have always permanently 
terminated Native American lands, lives and 
cultures...and they are still doing it, only we 
never notice it. 

Very truly yours, 
Bryan Strong 
Visiting Lecturer 


STAND CORRECTED 
Dear Staff: 

Ido not know where you get your information, 
but leaflets passed out on the mall are not 
good sources. 

Three weeks ago you ran an article about 
proposed oil leases. In it, you said we might 
see oiLdrilling rigs in Monterey Bay by mid- 
1982. That was a lie. The closest proposed 
lease is at least 25 miles north of Monterey 
Bay, above Pt. Santa Cruz. One more minor 
correction—Santa Cruz Basin is next to 
Santa Cruz Island, off the coast of Santa 
Barbara. - 

Sincerely, 
Greg Fultz 


AGAIN CORRECTED 


Dear City on a Hill: 

Thank you for your coverage of Chatauqua 
in “A Potpourri of Playlets.”” However, I’d 
like to point out that you failed to acknowledge 


‘most of the directors of the plays. “Chatauqua 


is a program of plays performed and directed 
by UCSC students.” There is a theatre 
directing program here led by a new instructor, 
Alan Cook. 
Acknowledgement and support are necessary 
constituents in any academic environment. 
Bill Kegg 


LAST RESORT 


Dear Editor: 

I want to thank CHP and Susan Skolnick 
for the story on the Parcourse in the March 5 
edition of the paper and to comment on 
several points in the story which I think are 
pertinent to this matter. 

1) Il am truly amazed that students who are 
intelligent enough to be admitted to the 
University of California would resort to 
vandalism at all, especially before they have 
looked into the matter thoroughly and sought 
other means of accomplishing their desired 
ends. Furthermore, I am astonished that 
students who probably consider themselves 
open-minded especially minority groups of 
all types, would “‘take the law into their own 
hands”’ and destroy something which many 
members of this community judge to be of 
value. This is an example of the danger of 
narrow special interest groups at their worst! 

2) In my interview with Susan, I too (along 
with Bill Domhoff) stated my dismay that no 
one had contacted me with a complaint about 
the Parcourse. This is especially disturbing 


in view of my well-known open door policy, 
my posting notices on bulletin boards, inviting 
discussion of the issue and Provost Curry’s 
letter to the editor, in the November 20 issue 
of CHP, urging persons concerned to meet 
with him. 

3) Since complete elimination of the Par- 
course from the campus seems to be the 
objective of these students, I wonder how 
much they know about the effectiveness and 
popularity of these courses. Many campuses 
have them, including both Harvard and Yale 
(which have the Perrier version). They are 
probably the most economical facility that 
exercise scientists have yet devised in that 
they give large numbers of persons of all ages 
in most conditions of fitness a complete 
physical workout. Further, I think it is ‘‘a 
natural” for our campus since many of the 
students prefer informal physical activities 
which they can do alone or with one or two 
friends that permit them to enjoy our beautiful 
campus. 

4) The vandals apparent dislike of ‘‘adver- 
tising”’ on the signs ignores the fact that some 
advertising is a part of what we use today. 
Are they opposed to “Kresge” and “Merrill” 
colleges, or of “IBM”’ on our typewriters and 
“Xerox” on our copy machines? If so, are 
they about to take their axes to them also? As 
to our signs, I believe most impartial people 
would agree that the Perrier logo is quite 
tastefully worked into the design. 

5) The issue of damage to the environment 
is, in the view of many persons on this 
campus, vastly over-stressed. Parcourse (a 
trade-marked name) was selected from among 
about six competing courses primarily because 
its-signs would blend into our landscape so 
well with their redwood posts and largely 
dark green backgrounds. The signs were 
placed, after much study in places as obscure 
as possible, given the course requirements. 
Well established walking, jogging, and in 
some cases, horseback riding trails and paths 
were chosen. Finally, I would like to point 
that our campus is not a “wilderness area.” 
Rather, it is the site of a major university, the 
base for approximately 6,500 students and 
1,500 faculty and staff, as well as being 
“home” for almost half of our students. 
Thus, while most of us who are fortunate 
enough to be affiliated with this campus have 
a keen concern for preserving its beautiful 
and very special environment as much as 
possible, we must be realistic about its use. It 
has been dedicated to serving its inhabitants. 

6) The UCSC Alumni Association made 


the lead gift for the Parcourse, agreeing to’ 


match on a one to four basis other funds | 
raised. I did not seek registration fee funds 
because I felt they should go for our number 
one priority, anew swimming pool. However 
after much effort, I was able to raise over 
$4,000 from individuals and businesses in the 
community. With $1,000 from the Alumni 
Association leaving us short over $2,000, | 
recommended that we request the Perrier 
grant. This action was approved by the 
several bodies (which include students) and 
administrators with whom I work. The grant 
was awarded us so we were able to get this 
$7,500 facility without expending any state 
or registration fee funds. However, we have 
been forced to use these funds to repair the 
damage caused by the vandals. 

7) Finally, OPER’s goal is not to design a 
vandal-proof sign; rather. it is to ask for an 
intelligent, open-mindeu {iscussion of the 
issue with the hope that the .enseless vandalism, 
which is harming all of us, can be brought to 
an end. May reason prevail! 

Sincerely, 
Wayne B. Brumbach, Director 
Office of P.E. & Recreation 
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A Guide to Santa Cruz Events 
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Music 


FIDDLE ABOUT: World-reknown maadolin- 
ist and fiddler Kenny Hall will be leading the 
Long Haul String Band this Sunday, 8 pm at 
the Club Zayante. The audience should be 
prepared for an onslaught of top-notch reels, 
jigs, ballads, waltzes and other hot dance 
tunes from Ireland, Scotland, Portugal, Italy, 
and Mexico. This is one concert that won’t 
just string you along. For more information, 
call 335-2219. i 


KICKING THE GONG AROUND: Bells will 
ring when Gamelan Budi Daya tunes up their 
gongs for a concert of traditional music of 
Java and Indonesia this Friday at the Club 
Zayante. Gamelan Budi Daya, a group of 
Santa Cruz musicians and dancers, will 
perform two kinds of Javanese dance, one, 
refined courtly dancing, and also the more 
dynamic village-style mask dancing. Dexter 
ill prepare a Chinese dinner, served 


UES AWAY: Etta James, 
one of the few acts I’d be willing to give a 
money-back guarantee on, will be shaking 
the foundations of the Catalyst this Saturday. 
Her earth-shattering voice belting out a tight, 
fast and scorching sound, combined with 
suggestive bodily gestures, brings a new 
meaning to the word ‘‘sexy.” Etta will do a 
blend of soul and blues, and also inject new 
life into pop songs from the Eagles, Alice 
Cooper and Janis Joplin. The Houserockers 
will start things off somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 9 pm. 


BUFFALOED: Norton Buffalo, the Sonoma 


929 -POOL 


SMARE A RIDE 


Call TODAY! 


TIRED OF HIGH _ 
COMMUTE COSTS? 
REST EASY, AND SAVE MONEY. 


SHARE-A-RIDE 


Now's the time to start thinking about transportation 
for next quarter. For cheap, easy and dependable 
commuting consider ridesharing. UCSC offers 
preferential parking to students, faculty & staff 
who carpool. : 
SHARE-A-RIDE offers a complete assort- 
ment of ridesharing options. 


429-POOL 


Sponsored py the UCSC Parking Service 


County-born country singer and harmonicist, 
will play the Catalyst this Friday the thirteenth. 
Buffalo, best known for his truck driving song 
“Eighteen Wheels,” will be accompanied by 
his band the Stampede. Tickets are still on 
sale. 


NO SNAKES IN SANTA CRUZ: | Saint 
Patrick’s Day may be your golden (well, 
verdant) opportunity to discover Irish music. 
You can find out what you’ve been missing at 
the Whole Earth’s Irish happy hour, every 
Friday from 4:30 to 7, featuring Steampacket; 
also on Fridays, The Young Doctors, a 
traditional fiddle and guitar duo will play at 
the Tongue ’n Cheek cafe in Aptos. The 
Tongue ’n Cheek (7941 Soquel Ave.) also 
has a house act called Isle of Skye that 
specializes in the haunting and rarely heard 
Irish and Celtic folk music. Radio station 
KUSP features a regular Saturday show of 
British Isles folk called Continental Drift. 
As for The Day itself, Lulu Carpenter’s will 
be featuring Guiness and Harp lager for a 
dollar. Drink early and avoid the rush. 


ee 


Happenings | 


MACHINERIES OF ANGER: Georg Buch- 
ner’s Woyzeck will play in the Barn Theater 
for two weekends, beginning March 13. 
Woyzeck, written in 1837, is considered to 
be perhaps the first modern play. Buchner 
once wrote that “I have been studying the 
history of the Revolution...[ have grown 
accustomed to the sight of blood. But I am no 
guillotine blade. What is it in us that lies, 
murders, steals?” Woyzeck tries to answer 
these questions by analyzing the political 


’ nature of morality. Showtime is 8 pm, admis- 


sion is $2, and there will be no late seating. 


BODY LANGUAGE: The late Margaret Mead 
said that “‘the work of Irmgard Bartenieff...is 
of the very greatest importance in research on 
mother/infant relationships, the social behavior 
of primitive peoples, teacher-pupil behavior, 
work with psychiatric patients and studies of 
animal behavior.” Ms. Bartenieff will be 
giving a workshop entitled “‘Body movement: 
Coping with the environment” at Kresge 
Dance Studio, Thursday March 12, at 10:30 
and 4:30. Advance reservations are necessary. 
Please call 429-2071 for information. 


RIO DE SAN LORENZO: Bira Almenda and 
Corpo Santo will be giving a samba dance 
party at the College V dining hall Saturday, 
March 14. Billed as “More Than Halloween,” 
the show will start at 8 pm. Also celebrating 
the Carnaval. the Brazilian version of the 


Etta James 


Mardi Gras, is the Santa Cruz Art Center, 
with a Brazilian feast, costumes, and a 
special screening of Marcel Ophul’s Black 
Orpheus. This latter festival takes place on 
March 23. 


RAY MAKES BREAK: Local lesbian feminist 
author Ray Gwyn Smith will give a poetry 
reading and book-signing at the Cowell Coffee 
House this Friday at 8 pm. Smith’s new 
book, Breaking Cover, reflects the complex 
tapestry of emotions that underlie our daily 
experiences. Ray Gwyn Smith’s poetry breaks 
away from the arcane and elitist aesthetic 
that infects too many literary works, and 
takes her work to the people. There will be a 
reception after the reading, sponsored by the 
Gay & Lesbian Alliance. 


SI 
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Lincoln & Cedar 


BRAZILIAN CARNIVAL 
Bira Almeida and 

CORPO SANTO show & 
dancing music featuring 


Capoeira & Samba “More than Halloween” 


College V Dining Hall — Sat March 14 
TICKETS AT THE DOOR 


8 pm, $4 general 


$3 in costume or College V students 
SUN WAVE, INC.° PRODUCTION 
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NOW Sr. 


“Marvelous... 
A pair of marvelous performances by Lila Kedrova 


hd 


and Melvyn Douglas! 
—Archer Winsten, New York Post 


“Magnificent... 
sensitive, warm experience...Melvyn Douglas and 


Lila Kedrova are magnificent!” 
—Jeffrey Lyons, CBS Radio 
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426-7500 


UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
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Thursday 


Olectures 


Patti McKay, journalist who 
covered the Klan-Nazi murder trial 


‘in Greensboro, N. C., will speak on 


“Klan-Nazi Verdict: License to 
Kill’’/7 pm, Oakes 105/Free. 


Oimeetings 


“Women’s Studies Collective/We 


discuss feminist issues and plan 
projects/All welcome/5 pm, Kresge 
356. : 


The Gay & Lesbian Social Caucu# 
meets tonight/ 

Come and have fun planning dances, 
and other social events/Everybody 
welcome/7:30 pm, Kresge 356. 


Omiscellaneous 
PRE-ENROLLMENT for Spring 


* Quarter Subject A classes/9-11 am, 


McHenry Library Foyer. 


Journey to Birth: A fascinating slide 
show/music presentation of life in 
the womb from conception to 
birth/Photographs are taken by the 
famous Swiss photographer, Linnert 
Neilson/7:30 pm, Cowell 
131/Free. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 
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Friday ; 


Omovies 
Let It Be starring the Beatles, 


directed by Richard Lester/7:30 and 
10 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Otheater 


WOYZECK by George 
Buchner/Written in, 1837, 
“Woyzeck” exposes the political 
nature of morality through the 
portrayal of a dogged soldier’s 
attempts to enter bourgeois 
society/“‘Woyzeck’”’ is razor sharp 
in its depiction of the degradation 
that the unconscious machinery of 
modern society inflicts on the 
common man/8 pm, Barn Theater/$2. 


Osports 


Men’s Tennis versus UC, 
Davis/2:30 pm, East 
Courts/Free. 


OCimiscellaneous 


SPRING QUARTER 
REGISTRATION - 

Continuing students: Packets and 
fees are due at the Cashier’s 
Office/$25 late fee/Packets and 
Schedules of Classes are available 
now at college offices 
(undergraduates) and the Graduate 
Division Office (graduate students). 


saturday 


Omovies 


Tommy starring Ann Margret, 
Oliver Reed, Roger Daltrey, Elton 
John, The Who/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Otheater 


WOYZECK (see 3/13) 


Osports 


Raquetball versus San Jose State/9 
am, East Courts. 


Women’s Rugby versus USF/1 1 
am, East Field. 


Spring means more than just warmer days and shorter nights—it’s also the time when they hand 
out the journalism awards, and City on a Hill has once again won a fistful of loving cups and 
gold plaques. In a competition among all college newspapers in California, a judging panel of 
journalism instructors and professional editors has awarded three California Intercollegiate 
Press Association awards to City on a Hill. In the general excellence category we were named 
the second best. weekly in the state, and our arts and calendar section won the grand prize 
(weekly or daily):for entertainment coverage—beating out the Friday supplements of UC 
Davis, Berkeley, and the rest of the crowd. And for the second year in a row, City on a Hill staff 
member Carter Young has won an award for excellence in writing—this time a second prize in 
editorials (weekly or daily) for his May 15, 1980 piece on racism and politics. In the last two 
years City on a Hill has won three first and two second prizes in CIPA competition—an 
accomplishment made possible only by your support and encouragement. We thank you for 
this, and hope to hear your continyed praise and criticism when we return April 2 from our 
spring vacation. 
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.Men’s Rugby versus USF/1 pm, 
East Field. 


Men’s Volleyball versus Stanislaus/ 
5 pm, West Field House. 


Omiscellaneous 
INSTRUCTION ENDS. 


Brazilian Carnaval: Bira Almeida 
and Corpo Santa show and dancing 
music featuring capoeira and 
samba/8 pm, College Five Dining 
Hall/$4 general, $3 with costume/ 
College Five $3, with or without 
costume. 


Master Series in Dance presents 
Nita Little/Two-hour technique 
class based on contact 
improvisation/11am-1 pm/Cabrillo 
College Dance Studio, Room 
1117/$3.50. 
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Sunday 


Otheater 


WOYZECK (see 3/13) 


bove we see the cast of the play Woyzeck, 
Anes at the Barn theater, March 13 through 

15 and again the next weekend. To our left, we 
see the Gamelan ensemble, who will be giving a performance 
(complete with dinner) at the Club Zayante,; March 20. 
Behind all of this we see one exhausted fluffmonger. 

Speculation on what the next quarter has to deliver 
culturally is just that—speculation. But here’s a few 
things to expect: 

Films: Ralph Bakshi’s American Pop, Bob Rafelson’s 
remake of The Postman Always Rings Twice, John 
Boorman’s retelling of the Arthurian legends, Excalibur, 
Truffaut’s The Last Metro, Outlands, a scifi fantasy 
with Sean Connery and a special report on the Los 
Angeles Film Exposition (Filmex) by your obedient 
serpent. Also prepare yourselves for the first annual City 
on a Hill film festival April 21, at the Cowell Pyramid. 

Concerts: Bands have a nasty habit of cancelling out 
here, but speculation is rife that Adam and the Ants, 
Willie Nelson, the Buzzcocks, Throbbing Gristle and 
Snakefinger will pass through the Bay Area. 

Theater: The UCSC production of Threepenny Opera, 
plus Chatauqua and the usual senior shows. 

Literature: James Clavel’s new novel, Nobel House 
and a special CHP issue on crime. 

That’s about it. Try to get a grip on yourselves over th 
break, won’t you? See you on April 2.0 

—Regis W. Goatlips 


Omeetings 


Campus Recycling Project/We 
would like students from on or off- 
campus to become part of CRP and 
help recycling become a part of this 
university/6:30 pm, College Five A 
Dorm Room 230. 


Oimiscellaneous 


University Christian Fellowship/ 
Potluck at 6 pm; worship with 
special speaker, fellowship and 
singing from 7-9 pm, Health Center 
Conference Room. 


Ist Annual Seeds and Plants 
Exhange Fair/10 am-3 pm/Louden 
Nelson Community Center, 301 
Center Street/25¢ admission. Bring 
vegetable, fruit, nut and flowr seeds 
and plants. 
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Monday 


Oimiscellaneous 


Final examinations, through the 
20th. 
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Tuesday 


Cimiscellaneous 


Recent artwork from the Santa 
Cruz Depressionist Co-op. 
Showing through March 24, 
Browridge Gallery downtown. 12-9 
daily. 
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Wednesday 


Omiscellaneous 


Go to the beach and hope it’s 
sunny. 


VIEWFINDER 


DEL MAR (425-0616) SASH MILL (427-1711) RIO (425-2000) 

The Big Red One March 12 and 13: 

The Dogs of War A Thousand Clowns Tribute 

Scanners King of Hearts All That Jazz 

Private Eyes March 14-16: 

The Incredible Shrinking Woman Captains Courageous 4ist AVE CINEMA (476-8841) 

Hero at Large China Seas The Great Santini 
March 17 and 18: Altered States 

NICKELODEON (426-7500) My Bodyguard The Competition 

Kagemusha Breaking Away 

Tell Me a Riddle 

UA CINEMA (426-8383) APTOS TWIN (688-6541) 


Nine to Five 


All Night Long Raging Bull 


Fort Apache, The Bronx- 
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Thursday 


Otheater 


WOYZECK (see 3/13)/Through 
the 22nd. 


Omiscellaneous 


Calligrapher Arthur Baker will be 
giving a calligraphy demonstration 
and signing his recent book at the 
Capitola Book Cafe/7-9 pm. 


Purim Party: Puppet show, singing, 
dancing, Megilla Reading, — 
Hamentashen/8 pm, Stevenson 
Dining 

Hall/Free. 


Poetry reading with Ray Gwyn 
Smith/She will be reading and 
signing her recently released book 
“Breaking Cover’/8 pm, Cowell 
Coffeehouse/ 

Free/Reception follows, sponsored 
by Gala. 


Poetry and Music at the Caitola 
Book Cafe-(King’s Plaza Shopping 
Center/Authors Frances and 
Timothy read from their poetry 
book, Eve and perform violin and 
cello duets/7-9 pm. 


Vege 


=) 


TREL ci dowit 


POBD PIZZI 
SCHICKEN 


Poco Pizza’s 
St. Patrick’s 
Special 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT with 
John Lilly all night 7-11 pm 


Irish @ Blue grass ® Country tunes © NO COVER 


And ALL PIZZAS 
1/2 Price 8-10 pm 


HAZAWT 


8135S. Pacific Avenue 423-7830 


Beer @ Wine 


Open 11 am-Midnight 
7 days a week 
2238 Mission St. 427-1785 
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| El Salvador: 
Reformists _ - 


Stripped of 
command 


EDITOR'S NOTE: On February 21, Colonel Adolfo Arnoldo 
‘ Majano, one of the founding members of the ruling junta in 
El Salvador, was arrested. Majano was the most moderate 
military officer in the junta, a man who opposed rightist 
terrorism, sought to identify the murderers of six Americans, 
and argued for needed reforms. His arrest marks the total 
purge of reformist elements from the Salvadoran army and 
government just. as renewed US military aid is beginning to 
arrive—belying US support for moderate reform. Editor 
T.D. Allman, who recently completed an assignment to all 
-seven Central American nations, reports in a continuing 
series for PNS. 


by T. D. Allman - 


SAN SALVADOR—“AIll the reforms we fought for have 
been lost. The great problem is on the right. Terrorists 
operate. with impunity and the government does nothing to 
stop them. E] Salvador’s problems do not come from Cuba or 
Nicaragua. The problem is that this country is caught in a 
process of self-destruction unleashed by those who use the 
banner of anti-Communism to preserve and expand repression 
and injustice.” 

The speaker, Colonel Adolfo Arnoldo Majano, is the kind 
of Salvadoran whom official US policy here presumably 
supports: a conservative army officer, American-trained and 
strongly pro-American in his beliefs. He had staked his 


‘reputation on bringing reform to El Salvador and doing 


something about the terrorism which cost so many Salvadoran 
lives, as well as those of two US government advisers and 
four American Catholic women brutally murdered here in 


| 1980. 


Today, nothing has been done about those murders, the 
reform effort has been entirely abandoned and ‘Majano 
himself is under arrest. ° 

A modest, serious, friendly and disciplined officer, 42 
years old and with four childfen—Colonel Majano might 
correspond to some computer print-out of the Pentagon’s and 
State Department’s ideal Latin American military man. 
Second in his class in advanced military studies in Mexico, he 
has commanded a Salvadoran infantry battalion and been 
chief of studies at the Captain-General Gerardo Barrios 
Military School, the West Point of El Salvador. 

In October 1979 Majano helped install a military junta in 
San Salvador which the US supported on the grounds that it 
was a moderate civilian-military coalition struggling for 
national reform. Majano was one of the strongest proponents 
within the Salvadoran military of land reform and other 
attempts to alleviate El] Salvador’s astonishingly unequal 
distribution of mational wealth. 

But with strong backing from the US embassy here, 
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‘Salvadoran military men with far less savory reputations than 

Majano’s have steadily deprived scores of reform-minded 
officers of any power to control terrorism or to implement real 
reform. Majano himself last October narrowly escaped an 
assassination attempt by the same “anti-Communist” forces 
that also have murdered priests and nuns on allegations that 
they are the agents of Cuba and Marxism. A number of 
reformist Salvadoran officers, including close friends of 
Majano, have also been murdered. Dozens of other Salva- 
doran lieutenants, captains, majors and colonels have been 
stripped of their commands—precisely at the time, according 
to US official proponents of military aid to El Salvador, the 
country faces a dire threat from “Marxist guerilla insur- 
gents.” 

While lavishing aid on Salvadoran colonels with known 
links‘ both to the reactionary oligarchy and the right-wing 
death squads, the US embassy never once intervened to 
support those Salvadoran officers who have tried both to 
combat terrorism and to implement reform. Last month, iff a 
little-noticed but very important event for El] Salvador and 
US involvement here, Colonel Majano was dismissed from 
the ruling junta as part of a government reshuffle strongly 
supported by the American embassy and the State Depart- 
ment. He went briefly into hiding, was captured on February 
21 and is now awaiting court martial on unverified charges. 

Designed to assuage growing doubts in America about US 
support for the junta following the terrorist murders of the 
four American Catholic women working in El Salvador, the 
reshuffle was presented as proof that moderate civilians were 
really in charge. In fact, under the guise of reforming the 
Salvadoran government following the murders, the most 
corrupt members of the junta have gained virtually total 
power. 

From the beginning, the big problem with Majano and 
other members of the original October 1979 junta, most of 
whom by now not only are out of power but have themselves 
been persecuted and in some cases killed, seems to have been 
that they demonstrated an alarming proclivity to practice 
what they preached. 

As early as late 1979, the US embassy actively intervened 
to reduce the influence of both civilian and military reformers 
on the junta. Because of his national reputation for dedication 
and honesty, Majano had been unanimously elected to the 
junta by his fellow officers. With Majano’s support, the junta 
moved to discharge many corrupt officers, and to disband 
ORDEN, the “‘counter-terggr” organization set up, on US 
advice, during the Alliance for Progress. 

Alarmed that “reform” in El Salvador might really mean 
revolutionary change, American officials then actively lobbied 
for filling other powerful posts with officers known to be far 
more conservative. According to Salvadoran sources, it was 
at official instigation that Colonel Jaime Gutierrez, now the 
junta’s most powerful member, was named to.office, even 
though the Salvadoran officer corps itself preferred another 
candidate with a strong commitment to reform. US officials 
also successfully persuaded the Salvadorans to accept Colonel 
Jose Guillermo Garcia as Minister of Defense. Far from 
being a réformer, Garcia was known for his ties to the 
country’s. reactionary oligarchy, and for his toleration of 
abuses of military power and human rights. 

The tragedy of the situation is not that the US government 
has lacked opportunities to strengthen the Salvadoran mod- 
erates. It is that it has used every opportunity to destroy those 
moderates and to shore up opponents of land reform who 
condone, and in some cases are actually involved in, the 
right-wing terror campai. — at now claims even American 
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lives. As early as March 1980, for example, the refusal of 
Defense Minister Garcia to take any action against terrorism 
created a crisis within the junta and government. Either 
Garcia went, the regime’s moderate civilians said, or they 
would leave. Garcia, with strong US embassy support, 
maintained his position. The civilians, a number of whom 
were later murdered, resigned—and El Salvador lurched into 
full-scale repressive violence. 

A moderate with a strong sense of loyalty both to his 
country and to the armed forces, Majano remained in office, 
hoping to work from within to salvage something of what he 
calls “‘our October process of national renewal and reform.” 
But as US military aid began to flow to the regime, even 
Salvadoran military officers soon found they acted at their 
peril when they actually attempted to control terrorism. 

Majano’s first major defeat came when he ordered the 
arrest of Major Roberto D’Abuisson—E] Salvador’s most 
notorious terrorist figure. At the insistence of right-wing 
Salvadoran officers, backed by the US embassy, D’ Abuisson 
was released, and today remains at liberty to mount terrorist 
activities all over El Salvador. Majano’s attempts to provide 
protection for Catholics, including Archbishop Oscar Romero 
before his assassination, also incurred the conservatives’ ire. 


As a result of US “aid” to the 
military here, hundreds of fine 
officers like General Majano 
have been defeated—without a 
single communist bullet being 
shot. 


And as the months passed, conservatives like Garcia and 
Gutierrez found they possessed a powerful new weapon in 
their power struggle with the reformers: the argument that 
they, not figures like Majano, were the only sure way to 
maintain US aid. Gradually reformers within the military 
found themselves without troops, or with their commands 
suspended. With the approval of the US military aid mission 
in El Salvador, Defense Minister Garcia also dispersed 
concentrations of reform officers within the chain of com- 
mand. Majano’s dismissal and arrest only comprised the final 
acts in the weakeninng of the Salvadoran reform movement 
within the armed forces. 

“The people are outraged,” Colonel Majano remarked 
before his removal, “‘at the total difference between what we 
promised in October, 1979, and the reality that has come to 
pass. When a whole nation feels betrayed, there is the risk 
that it will rise up.”’ 

As what Washington now calls the “guerilla offensive” in 
El Salvador unfolds, the impression is that once again America 
has sided with the military against civilians. But the victims 
also have included all that is honest, patriotic and honorable 
within the armed forces of El Salvador. As a result of US 
“aid” to the military here, hundreds of fine officers like 
Majano have been defeated—without a single Communist 


bullet being shot. ©1981, Pacific News Service 
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EI Salvador: 


Reagan’s first stand against Communism 


by Joan Krackewitt & Chris Norton 


In El Salvador, a country half the size of San Bernardino 
county, Ronald Reagan is taking his first stand against 
“Communism” in the western hemisphere. Labeling the 
struggle in El Salvador a ‘‘textbook case”’ of international 
Communist aggression, he denies the indigenous origins and 
local control of the opposition movement. In maintaining that 
this struggle is controlled from abroad, the US is attempting 
to justify what some observers fear will be a “textbook case of 
US intervention.” 

Citing documents allegedly seized from guerrillas by the 
Salvadoran army, the US State Department claims it has 
evidence that Cuba and the Soviet Union are channeling 
arms into El Salvador, a strife-torn nation with more than 50 
deaths per day. Secretary of State Haig claims that the 
alleged arms shipments are ‘‘part of the global Communist 
campaign.” 

Recently, State Department representatives travelled to 


Europe to present these documents to the Western allies, but, 


found a mixed reception. Many countries are looking at the 
documents skeptically and are suspicious of what they see as 
an American attempt to manipulate their foreign policy. In 
the past, European nations, including Holland, West Germany 
and Sweden, have supported the DRF (Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front), Salvador’s broad-based opposition coalition. 
French officials stressed that, despite France’s possible 
support of the allegations, ‘‘a policy that treats Third World 
problems mainly in terms of the East-West relationships 
would be disastrous and short-sighted.” 

In a clandestine interview with a New York Times reporter 
last week, four young guerrilla leaders said that the inter- 
national black market was their chief source of arms. In an 
interview with the West German magazine Der Spiegel, 
Anna Guadaloupe Martines, a guerrilla leader, said that 
guerrilla organizations had raised more than $50 million by 
ransoming members of the oligarchy and foreign busines- 
smen. “‘We have today considerable means, and therefore 
are not dependent on any other country,” Martinez said. 

A newly-released 132-page report prepared by three 
University of North Carolina professors under contract to the 
State Department says that US support for El Salvador’s 
junta is “A diplomatic mistake and a misreading of Salvadoran 
history.”” The report does not point to either Soviet or Cuban 
involvement, a direct contradiction of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s depiction of the Salvadoran conflict as Soviet or Cuban 
inspired. According to their report, the cause of the fighting 
lies in the unequal distribution of wealth and the long history 
of repressive rule. 

Mexican President Lopez Portillo has issued repeated 
warnings against United States intervention in El Salvador. 
Mexico, which has been one of the countries most supportive 
of the DRF, appears concerned that the US is moving 
towards a military solution. According to the New York 
Times, a Mexican diplomat said, ““We believe that the 
stability of the region is threatened more by perpetuation of 
the dictatorship than by the revolutionary movements. US 
military involvement threatens to Vietnamize the region.” 

On January J7, the same day that 5,000 people marched in 
Berkeley, 30,000 people demonstrated in Mexico City in one 
of the largest anti-US protests there in recent years. There 
were also sizeable demonstrations against US involvement in 
France, Switzerland an. West Germany. Locally, long- 
shoremen on the west coast have refused to load military aid 
destined for El Salvador. Similar action has been taken by 
dockworkers in Canada, West Germany, Spain, Panama, 
Columbia and Venezuela. 

A crucial element of the State Department strategy has 
been to present the junta as a center government caught 
between the extreme right and left. A recent article in Foreign 
Affairs states, “What Washington appears to be incapable of 
grasping is that in El Salvador, as in Nicaragua before it, the 
centrist forces which the US perceives as its allies have joined 
with the very forces which the US regards as its natural 
enemy—the radical Left.” The article continues, “The 
recently unified Jeft., .and center-left opposition ingludes 


everyone but the government and the far-right.” 

The major obstacle blocking accurate reports from El 
Salvador is that even the most hardened journalists fear for 
their lives. Because of numerous death threats, New York 
Times Central American correspondent Alan Riding can no 
longer cover the struggle from within El Salvador. Instead, he 
has retreated to countries outside of the Salvadoran border, 
like Mexico and Nicaragua, where he can safely file reports. 

According to Anne Nelson, a freelance journalist special- 
izing in politics of the Caribbean basin, the most effective 
form of censorship of the news is the possibility of the arrest, 
torture and murder of journalists. ‘“An unfavorable article 
appearing in the States one week can mean a visit from the 
military police the next.” 

Forced by the government to stay within San Salvador, 
journalists cannot go into the countryside, where most of the 
guerrilla activity occurs, to cover the news firsthand. Rather, 
they are forced to rely on the junta’s news reports, which are 
heavily weighted in favor of the government. 

In late January, three Congressmembers, Representatives 
Barbara Mikulski (Dem.-Maryland), Robert Edgar (Dem.- 
Pennsylvania), and Gerry Studds (Dem.-Mass.), visited 
refugees along the Salvadoran-Honduran border. Shocked 
by their findings, they wrote in a letter to President Reagan 
that “murder, rape, torture and the burning of crops are being 
inflicted upon the. Salvadoran people by the very troops now 
receiving US military aid.” 

The State Department and the mainstream press give the 
impression that the Salvadorans suffer from terrorism from 
both the right and left, but this was directly contradicted by 
the Congressmembers’ findings. ‘In no case did the refugees 
we spoke with report that they had been attacked or harassed 
by the guerilla forces, despite our repeated questioning.” 

Why have the State Department and two Presidents gone 
to such lengths to build support for such a brutal and 
unpopular government? The answer does not lie in direct 
foreign investment, since US investments in El Salvador are 
not that significant, but in geo-politics. 

The Caribbean region is the source of almost all of the 
world’s supply of bauxite and other strategic resources. A 
quarter of US imported oil passes through the Caribbean 
and, as the oil reserves of the region increase, that percentage 
will increase. 

More importantly, the domino theory is being resurrected 
in the Central American region. Reagan’s advisors believe 
that the fall of two dominoes—Cuba and Nicaragua—will 
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lead to the fall of El Salvador, and then perhaps Guatemala 
and Mexico, both countries that have important oil reserves. 

The State Department has created the impression that the 
guerrillas are seeking an armed seizure of power and have 
refused to negotiate. Secretary of State Haig said, “Any 
increase in the FMLN (the opposition’s armed forces) will be 
met by increased US assistance.” 

However, according to the New York Times, leaders of the 
opposition are prepared to negotiate, although they prefer to 
negotiate directly with the US, because they mistrust their 
own government. The president of the DRF, Manual Ungo, a 
lawyer and former professor at a Jesuit Catholic University, 
explained, ““Why negotiate with the acrobats when you can 
negotiate with the circus owner?” 

The New York Times has pointed out that “unless the 
causes of the current civil war are addressed, another guerilla 
movement would most likely be fighting in E] Salvador within 
a few years. Poverty and political repression are the waters in 
which guerillas swim.” 

Contrary to Reagan’s cold war rhetoric, an American 
diplomat said, “‘Even if it were not for Cuba and the Soviet 
Union we’d have a revolution here.” Poverty and years of 
repression have led to an indigenous struggle in El Salvador 
that seeks to define its own problems and its own solutions 
without any outside interference. Moreover, as one opposi- 
tion leader recently said in a clandestine interview, “The 
major guerrilla organizations are more anti-Soviet than your 
Mr. Haig.” 

Through its cold-war blinders, the Reagan administration 
views armed leftist movements as part of a monolithic 
Communist thrust for world domination. But, according to 
Ungo, “You can bea leftist and a socialist without necessar- 
ily being a Communist... People generally believe that 
peaceful methods are synonymous with democracy, while an 

armed insurrection is undemocratic. But this is pure fiction in 
a country like ours that has lived in anti-democracy where 
‘peaceful methods’ were instruments of domination, re- 
pression and control.” 

Said Agosto Cesar Sandino, the popular leader who fought 
against foreign intervention in Nicaragua in the 1930's, 


“When a government does not represent the aspirations of its 


citizens, these people—who gave that government its power— 
have the right to be represented by men and women, and by 
ideas of an effective democracy, and not be useless puppets. 
Tyrants do not represent nations and liberty is not won with 
flowers.” 
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Salvadoran refugees: OPINION 


On the border 


by Patricia Sitkin 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Central America’s descent into the 
violence which ravaged Southeast Asia a decade ago may be 
measured statistically, but its deeper meaning is tragically 
human. When writer Patricia Sitkin accompanied research- 
ers from Oxfam, a British famine relief organization, to 
Honduras in January, she found herself in the center of such 
a tragedy—thousands of refugees caught between starvation 
and the guns of two American-supported armies. Her 
eyewitness account appeared in a longer version in the 
Stockton, California Record. 


RIO SUMPUL, HONDURAS—“We estimate that one 
thousand Salvadoran refugees attempted the crossing.” The 
Catholic Bishop of Santa Rosa de Copen describes the May 
1980 massacre at Rio Sumpul on the Honduran-Salvadoran 
border. “The great majority were women, children and old 
people.”” Very few made it alive.’ 

We have heard from him and others that land reform as 
practiced by the Salvadoran junta is often this direct and 
simple. The National Guard kills campesinos (small farmers) 
occupying choice bits of land, drives off their survivors and 
installs in their place the landless. who have the proper 
political orientation. 

Later, an 18-year-old Salvadoran, her face erased of all 
feeling, will tell us in a monotone of her young husband’s 
arrest and disappearance, and of being forced to the Guard to 
watch eight men, including her four brothers, be tied to trees 
and slowly burnt alive “with stuff they spray from cans; it 
turns you black.” Salvadoran soldiers raided the funeral, 
taking another young man, and, within hours they placed his 
tortured body on display. Surviving villagers fled the country. 

The girl can neither read nor write. “They said we were 
Communists. How can that be? We don’t know what 
Communism is.” 


of a nightmare 


““A Honduran army battalion grouped at the border and 
drove them back into the river,” the bishop continued. 
“Trapped between Honduran and Salvadoran guns many 
were killed in the crossfire; others, most of them children, 
were swept away and drowned. We (the bishop, 39 Hon- 
duran, Spanish and American priests and 14 nuns who staff 
the Catholic relief agency Caritas) counted over 600 bodies; 
more were lost in the river, but there were survivors.” One of 
them, a younger girl, will tell us of finding a hiding place on 
the Honduran side of the Sumpul and of watching murder 
from it. 

““We reported what had seen to the Jesuit-run educational 
radio station, El Progresso, and they described and denounced 
the massacre. Within hours the army raided and closed El 
Progresso, and the government issued a denial that any killing 


The thirty-odd men and women waiting for us at the school 
did not want to discuss agriculture. We were now only a few 
miles from the Salvadoran border, and their first concern was 
the treatment of refugees whom many were feeding and 
sheltering in their homes. “‘Silence is an enemy worse than 
lies,” a campesino told us. ‘“‘“Go home, please, and tell other 
Americans what is being done to them and to us.”’ It was a 
message we had heard from many Hondurans in the days 
before. 

All of them wanted to speak to us, and here, in capsule, is 
what they told us. In the past week, about 5,000 Salvadoran 
refugees had crossed the border, joining the estimated 1 1,000 
already in the camps. Shelters are so crowded that there is not 
space for those within to lie down: they must take turns 
sleeping. Disease rages, and there is no medicine. Salvadoran 
death squads are allowed by the Honduran soldiers to 
maraud the camps. Survivors are too weak to bury their 
victims, and the stench of their decaying bodies is terrible. 

Returning to Santa Rosa de Copan, we were stopped again 
at the military checkpoint, and a disheveled, distraught young 
man begged us for a ride. Was he a spy sent to check on our 
movements? Body odor accompanied him into the van, which 
was odd.. Even the poorest of the Hondurans we’d met had 


“Silence is an enemy worse than lies,” said one campesino. ‘‘Go home, 
please, and tell other Americans what is being done to them and to us.” 


had occurred. Later, in the spotlight of reports from the 
international press, they admitted the massacre but continued 
to deny that Honduran forces had been involved,” the Bishop 
concludes. ; 

None of us slept well that Friday night; the slow death by 
starvation that we had seen in progress had not hardened us to 
this direct, more immediate violence. Saturday would be 
worse. 

En route to an agricultural school established by US aid 
and now maintained by a Dutch religious agency, our van 
was stopped at gunpoint by Honduran soldiers. We were 
made to get out and show our passports. “We are tourists on 
our way to your famous Mayan ruins at Copan,” we told 
them, and were allowed to pass. 


been very clean. We rode for a few minutes in distrustful 
silence, and then words began to pour from our new 
passenger. 

Miguel was returning to home in La Ceiba, having spent 
the past four months with a Dutch relief agency serving the 
refugee camps, sleeping in the open, with only a plastic sheet 
to protect him from the rains. He has attended university in 
Tegucigalpa and said he was leaving the camps on this day for 
good, partially out of the fear of the Salvadoran death squads, 
but largely because he can do nothing further. “There were 
four thousand people in our sector last week and hundreds 
more have come since. The Honduran army has cut the water 


continued on page 31 
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Soledad inmates: 
Making time 
serve them 


by Bruce Mansbach 


Editor's note: In a frank appraisal of the good and bad 
qualities of Soledad prison, Bruce Mansbach writes of his 
experience while working there. Mansbach is a student at 
UCSC and did an internship at Soledad with the Psychology 
Field Work Program. : 


Not surprisingly, my first approach to Soledad Prison— 
euphemistically dubbed Correctional Training Facility (CTF) 
—brought on quite a few butterflies in my stomach. Sensa- 
tionalized, romanticized, brutal images, originally found on 
television, in the movies and in bestselling books, are 
recalled, inducing a pervasive sense of despair and desola- 
tion, insulting to my middle-class sensibilities. The first 
glimnse of Soledad—unlike the tourists’ formal, neat view of 
Alcatraz—serves to rudely remind one that the prison 
business is alive and well. 

Originally built to handle the overflow population of San 
Quentin, Soledad now has 3,263 men serving time, as well as 
roughly 1,000 men and women who draw their paychecks 
from the California Department of Corrections. At the very 
least, Soledad is much farther from lovely Santa Cruz than 
the 65 miles of highway between the two places. 

The view from,inside Soledad suggests something quite 
different than the horror stories that brought it into the 
national conscience during the disturbances culminating in 
the early ’70s. Immediately apparent to the observer is the 
institution’s ongoing quest to maintain stability. In the past 
month a few incidents of violence and the implication of 
several correctional officers in a drug operation have been 
unsettling jolts to the daily routine and morale around CTF. 


\, Since the end of a long series of prolonged lockdowns (the last 


stretching from mid-summer to December), the atmosphere 
around Soledad has for the most part been one of relative 
hope, marked by increased input and involvement in pro- 
grams for inmates. Besides the emotional pressure that falls 
on both staff and inmates when incidents do occur, there is 
also great fear of disruption of convicts’ only daily activities, 
whether educational, vocational or recreational. But a good 
gauge of the changes that have taken place since the days of 
the Soledad Brothers can be found in the institution’s North 
Facility (one of three separate facilities), the site of some of 
the ugliest, most publicized disturbances, which is now said 
to hold older (read: less prone to violent behavior) convicts. In 
addition, recent interest in educational programs has been 
greater at North than at either of the other two facilities. 
Even though violent incidents rock the institutional boat, I 
quickly realized that people do eventually come to feel at ease 
here. Fortunately, or alarmingly, depending on your per- 
spective, one does to some extent get used to the constant 
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slamming of gates, the rattling of keys and the paramilitary’ 
imperatives of security. I never forget where I am while I am 
on the premises, but the butterflies are long gone. And while 


long-term residents of Soledad may not learn to like it liere, 


many do learn to make the best of their days. Since the 
beginning of my work in January I have heard more than a few 
times the comment, “Well, I sure do have plenty of time.” 
Somehow, you know they aren’t kidding. Many do decide to 
“make time serve me, instead of me serving time.” I have 
immensely enjoyed conversations with people who seemed to 
have really pleasant, positive attitudes, finding out later that 
they were sent here for murder. 

While I would guess that many inmates, if asked, would 
admit to having made severe mistakes in their life choices, 
most would also question the value of incarceration as a 
answer to their problems. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine that 
such an environment—not outrageously brutal, but by no 
means exceedingly nourishing either—will serve society in a 
constructive manner. There is a feeling in the air here—rarely 
expressed outright, but obvious nonetheless—that these 
places don’t work, they don’t significantly improve the 


quality of life for these offenders of societal statutes. 


However, for many the problem is not seen as a question of 
whether or not CTF will help convicts come out better than 
they were upon their arrival, but rather a simple matter 
fulfilling societal mandates. The role of the prison has been a 
topic for endless and circular debate, whose results—in terms 
of emphasis on either punishment or rehabilitation—are for 
the most part a function of the prevailing societal attitudes 
and concerns. Thus, it is clear that the salient characteristics 
of the modern prison—bureaucratization, lack of trust and 
emphasis on security rather than maturity—are not products 
of a vacuum, but reflect broader cultural conditions. Prisons 
represent the darker sides of our society, which we tuck away 
behind fences in remote areas, hoping that we will never hear 
from them, because prison news is usually bad news. With 
this in mind, the psychosocial comment “‘we punish prisoners 
for our sins as well as their own” makes good sense. 

So, you might ask, what am I doing at Soledad if I don’t 
believe in prisons? Well, for one thing, they’re not going to 
disappear if we simply ignore them. Although it may be 


continued on page 31 
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Manitises swarm “Hustler” 
Striking Flynt 


By Irene Moosen 


The 38th floor of a 45-story office building on Century 
Park East in Los Angeles belongs to Larry Flynt Publications, 
home of Hustler magazine. The morning sun glints blindingly 


from the side of this awesome structure as the lunch hour ~ 


traffic picks up its pace. 
If Larry Flynt, Hustler's editor, had been in his office last 


Monday, he could have looked out of his window andseenthe - 


Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade stage a protest and leaflet 
passersby below his office. If he had come down one of the six 
elevators which open onto his entryway, tipped his hat to thg 
three guards who maintain a constant vigil over his business 
chambers, he would have received a poster with his own face 
shining up at him. He would have seen himself under the 
WANTED sign with the charge below his picture—“‘for the 
incitement of violent rape and murder of women and 
children.” 

The Santa Cruz-based group traveled south on this first 
business day after International Women’s Day to confront 
Hustler's publication of violent pornography and to discuss 
the First Amendment. The dozen women and two-man 
auxiliary who ‘comprised the group held picket signs and 
talked with the press which gathered for the noon time 
demonstration. : 

The “Porn Machine” stood on the sidewalk, a conceptual 
monument to the powerful millions that Hustler represents: 
1.5 million in circulation and millions in revenue. The 
machine is a black box with pictures from the magazine of 

naked women being sexually brutalized, and cartoons mock- 
" ing such things as the Hillside Strangler and domestic 

violence. This black box is the foundation for a large gold 
phallus with an American flag, which waves back and forth 
atop the machine. 

At 12:00 the street theatre began with three women lying 
beneath the porn machine, while others read scripted dialogue 
to the crowd. 


Women who would like assistance in obtaining restraining 
orders in cases of domestic violence, threats of child-stealing, 
or harassment are encouraged to call Women’s Crisis 
Support and Shelter Services. Under the sponsorship of the 
Legal Aid Society of Santa Cruz County, a group of twenty 
women, over a period of several months, have been trained in 
basic skill of lay-advocacy work for battered women. Eleanor 
Eisenberg, director of Community Advocates, Legal Aid 
Society of Santa Cruz, taught the course. 

Because of the recent focus on domestic violence, women 
now have more protection under the law; hence the pro- 

~ cedures for obtaining restraining orders are relatively new. 
The advocate can assist women in filling out forms, accom- 
panying her to court, resource networking, etc. For more 
information, or to be put in touch with an advocate, the 24- 
hour number is 425-2058. 

Sexual harrassment of women and gay entrapment will 
be the subject of.a public forum on Sunday, March 15, at the 
Louden Nelson Center, from 3 pm to 6 pm. The forum, 
sponsored .by People Like Us, will feature San Francisco 
attorneys who are knowledgable in this field, and Capitola 
Police Chief Robert Allen, in a panel discussion. For more 

~ information contact Claude Schnier at 429-5260. 
Opportunities in the Electronics Industry will be the 
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offered by Althea Leasure, Larry Flynt’s young wife, 
throwing a copy of the latest Hustler at Ann Simonton, a 
participant in the demonstration, and remarking, “Read this. 
Maybe you’ll learn something.” 

Jess Grant, on of the men supporting Preying Mantis, 
explained, ‘“We’re not calling for censorship. If we wanted a 
law, we would be in Sacramento. We want private individuals 
to see it and then a their anger and disgust any way 
they can.’ 

“We're calling tie corporate responsibility,” said Nikki 
Craft. ‘Drug and automobile companies must prove their 
products are safe for the market before they are released; we 


Photo b Lois Nelson 
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The demonstrators discussed censorship and whether 
violent pornography breeds the acts that it depicts, as the 
group believes. The skit ended with several women tearing up 
copies of Hustler, breaking eggs over them and dousing them 
with’ chocolate syrup. The group called upon people to 
destroy Hustler at the news stands and to pressure vendors 
enough to discontinue selling the magazines. Nikki Craft, one 
of the organizers of the protest, stated: “Hustler has been 
tearing up women for long enough, now it’s time for women to 
tear up Hustler.” 

The demonstration brought reluctant response from Flynt 
Publications. A press release was brought to reporters on the 
street acknowledging Preying Mantis’ First Amendment 
rights and calling for the group to respect Hustler’s First 
Amendihent rights in turn. 

The most vivid and perhaps most candid response was 


topic for discussion on March 20 from 12 to 1 pm at the 
YWCA New Leaf Seminar. On Friday the 27th the seminar 
will be on Opportunities for Women in the Trades. Anne 
Wakefield, a carpenter, will be the speaker. Call 426-3062 
for info. This Saturday, the 14th, the Women’s Coffee 
House will meet from 8 to 11 pm. That is also at the YWCA 


at 303 Walnut Ave. 


On Wednesday, March 18, at 8:30 pm the Santa Cruz Art 
Center will host a concert of Women’s Music sponsored by 
the Santa Cruz Songwriters Guild. The evening’s enter- 
tainment will include: Rebecca Adams, a Santa Cruz 
performer of 10 years who is well known for her original 
‘musid and political involvement; Pipa Pinon, a feminist 
singer/songwriter originally from New Mexico; and Carol 
Hashe of the S.C. Songwriters Guild. Tickets are $3 at the 
door. For more information call 438-0800. 

Catherina Marlowe, UCSC graduate, will be having a 
‘ showing of ‘Portraits of Women’ at the Stevenson Coffee 
Shop from March 8 until the 21st. Ms. Marlowe was a photo- 
technician and photographer at the Instructional Media 
Center at UCSC for over 5 years. She recently left her job to 
devote time to her personal photography. Any questions or 
reactions to her work may be made directly to her at 423- 
3681. 

Rose Buffalo and Beth Beurkens will be holding an Herb 
Workshop on March 21 in celebration of the Spring 
Equinox. The day’s events from 10 am to 4 pm will include a 
spring ritual and purification, vegetarian lunch, and infor- 
mation on the culinary and aesthetic uses of the various herbs 
and flowers in the Aromas garden of Ms. Buffalo, where the 
workshop will take place. The fee is on a sliding scale from 
$22 to $30. 
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ask Larry Flynt to prove that what he prints does not lead to 
acts of violence.” 


Letter from PMWB 


Upon arrival in Log Angeles, about 20 women and one man 
spent four hectic days of planning meetings, contacting press and 
local groups to notify them of the demonstration. When the big day 
finally arrived we gazed in awe up 38 floors of that bronzed 
skyscraper to Flynt’s office. Everyone was struck by the reality of 
what we had been calling the “blood money empire.” Flynt was 
totally buffered from us (and everything) by his money, power and 
even physically surrounded by infinite number of security guards. 
(Women know of no such security.) When Althea (Flynt’s wife) 
pulled up in her limo, complete with chauffeur and back-seat bar, 
one woman laughed and said that she had arrived in LA with 25 
cents and an empty tank of gas. 

We all encountered considerable expenses in this action. Hun- 
dreds of dollars in postage and printing (5,000 educational leaflets 
were distributed). Long Distance phone calls came to over $200. 
We took 7 cars and paid gas expenses from our own pockets. 

The women who went to LA did so with commitment and energy 
to speak on behalf of many women who were unable to go. If you 
support our work against violent pornography, please help with 
contributions of whatever you can afford. Your contribution will 
free us from fund raising efforts so that we can begin to work on our 
next action. (Watch these pages) 

The Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade takes this opportunity to 
thank all the women and men who responded to our Hustler survey. 
such thoughtful opinions and advice helped us realize the possi- 
bilities for this event as well as what our limitations would be, Love 
and kisses to Santa Cruz Men Against Rape and to all the people 
who have already helped financially. And a very special thanks to 
Alexis and Community Printers. 

—The Preying Mantis Women's Brigade 

UCSC 

College V 

Box 683 

Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 


Beth Beyrkens will be teaching a class on dreams through 
the YWCA on April 4th. It will cost $12 for members, $15 
nonmembers. The class will run from 10 am to 3 pm and will 
work on “unlocking the dream gates,”’ dream interpretation 
through gestalt, Senoi, and intuitive techniques, and explor- 
ing the feminine symbolism of dreams. There will also be an 
explanation of the different kinds of dreams and how to 
invoke them. Ms. Beurkens can be reached at 335-2478 for 
more information. 

Those of you heading down to L.A. for the break may wish 
to check out the Conference on Women’s Culture (March 
21-22) to be held at the Women’s Building at 1727 North 
Spring St. Here’s a sample of the twenty-four forums to be 
presented: ‘“‘What would a Feminist Community be Like?” 
“American Indian Women,” “The Historical Denial of 
Lesbianism from Sappho to Eleanor Roosevelt,” “Women’s 


. Cultural Movement: Atavistic or Revolutionary?,” “Jewish 


Women and the New American Jewish Culture,”’ and 
“Redefining ‘Manliness:’ Working Class Women in the 
Gilded Age.” The cost is only $5 per day. Call them for more 
information and pre-registration at (213) 221-6161. 
Women’s events are proliferating as both awareness and 
opposition build. Don’t be overwhelmed by the latter or by 
the many different events. Your participation in one activity 


- will further the movement for improvement of women’s lives 


and work towards peaceful equilibrium between the sexes. 

Congratulations on working though the winter quarter. 
Now maybe you'll have the time to cool off some of that 
spring fever. 
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What the modern research says 


How pornography affects 


its consumers 
By De Clarke 


This is the second article in a series examining various 
aspects of pornography in America. The next will consider 
pornography and child abuse in this country, examining 
images of children in pornography over the last twenty 
ars. 

eri 1976, Don Smith studied the imagery of rape in 
American pornography; he used only “adult” paperbacks 
easily obtainable elsewhere than in porn shops. In 428 books 
he found 4,588 episodes of explicit sexual activity, one fifth 
of which were rapes. In these fictional rapes, he found that 
none involved physical brutality on the part of the rapist— 
though the terror of the victim was described in lavish detail. 
Moreover, by the end of the author’s account, the female 
victims were without exception overcome by physical desire 
and had been “‘fulfilled—,” i.e. had experienced an orgasm 
Much detailed description was also expended on the victim’s 
captulation and slavish begging for more from the triumphant 
rapist/protagonist. Further, some 21% of these episodes 
specifically involved the rape of a “‘virgin,” or adolescent girl; 
and another favourite theme was the rape of a married 
woman, in which the rapist—according to Smith—also 
humiliates her husband. 


Even one exposure to sadistic 
pornography significantly in- 
fluenced subjects’ reactions to 
the idea and portrayal of rape. 


Less than 3% of these imaginary rapists met with any 
negative consequences during the rest of the book. This is the 
only part of the authors’ scenarios that in any way matches 
reality, as tens of thousands of rape victims across the 
country have testified. 

It is interesting here to note the appearance, in 1971, of an 
article in a magazine entitled Response: the Photo Magazine 
of Sexual Awareness (billed as ‘educational material for 
adults only’). The article, graphically photoillustrated, was 
entitled “Rape: Agony or Ecstasy?” It claimed that “nearly 
one-half of all women who are forcibly raped experience 
orgasm during the assault, according to a report recently 
released by researchers from the University of Michigan.” 
(U. of M., needless to say, had never heard of the study or the 
“Dr. Coin” who supposedly authored it.) It continued (in 
part), “Fear, too, has a sexually exciting quality for most 
women...The fear rape victims feel certainly adds to their 
responsiveness...the physical struggle which typically pre- 
ceded intromission also was undoubtedly of erotic signi- 
ficance...” 

How likely is the uninformed male (even female!) reader to 
realize that this “‘study,’ is purely the gut-wrenching lie of the 


pornographer, start to finish? Like the gratitude of the raped 


women and girls in Smith’s books, this unparallelled decep- 
tion can only serve to legitimize rape in the eyes of the reader. 
How guilty will a rapist feel if he truly believes his victim has 
been thoroughly pleased and satisfied by his assault—or if, 
with the assistance of the pornographer, he can convince 
himself of it? One of the most striking things about modern 
pornographers is their amazing propensity for “the Big Lie—” 
the most blatant and offensive lie: possible. 

Neal Malamuth and Barry Spinner studied violent content 
of cartoons and pictorials in Playboy and Penthouse from 
1973-77, and found it steadily increasing, most dramatically 
in Penthouse pictorials. They expressed a concern that the 
constant identification of sex with violence will condition the 
reader to associate violent acts with physical arousal (as we 
will see, they were presaging the results of other studies). 
They also noted that the rapists and ‘seducers’ in these 
Pictorials never met with any retribution or felt any remorse 


for their actions; that, as we have seen before, the women of 
the pornographic imagination remained submissive, maso- 
chistic, and grateful for their humiliation. 

Malamuth went on to work with Seymour Feshbach in 
1979 on imitation-theory research into pornography. They 
found that college men who consumed violent pornography 
(and by 1978, violence pervaded every modern “erotic” or 
“men’s” magazine) were more sexually aroused by the idea of 
rape than non-consumers, and less sympathetic to the victim. 

They proceeded, further, to have male college students 
read two versions of a Penthouse story: the original version, 
with fairly subtle sadistic content, and an edited version from 
which violence had been removed. The subjects were 
questioned as to their sexual response to the material, then all 
given a third story to read. The third story was a very realistic 
account of a rape at knife-point, in which the terrified and 
beaten victim, complying only to save her life, is in no way 
aroused by the rapist’s abuse. 

The men who had read the sadistic story were consistently 
more sexually aroused by the third story than those who had 
read the edited version. The first group of men, moreover, 
misidentified the victim’s outcries of pain and anger as signs 
of sexual excitement; and those of them who judged the 
victim’s pain and fear the greatest were the most aroused. The 
second group reacted in exactly the reverse manner: those 
who thought the victim had suffered the most were the /east 
aroused. 

Malamuth and Feshbach concluded that even one expo- 
sure to sadistic, pornography (even in a mild form) could 
significantly influence male reactions to the idea and por- 
trayal of rape. Both groups of men, interestingly enough, 
identified with the rapist. 51% of them, in fact, said they 
would themselves commit rape, if only they were sure of not 
being caught. (Recall that the constant message of both “soft” 
and ‘hard’-core pornography is that rapists are never caught 


. —only rewarded.). 


Bridell, et al., found in‘a similar stydy that male subjects 
who believed they had drunk an alcoholic beverage were 
significantly more aroused by hearing a taped re-enactment 
of a brutal rape than those who did not. In the tape the woman 
is audibly beaten and knifed. Here I emphasize who believed 
—because not all of these subjects had, in fact, consumed any 
alcohol; some had only been told they had. Those who had 
consumed it, and believed they had not, reacted no differently 
from those who had really consumed none. 

Here it appears that, while the actual physical presence of 
alcohol in the subjects’ metabolisms made no difference to 
their perception of sexual sadism, their belief in its presence 
made them more approving of it. Drink, in effect, emerges not 
as a physiological ‘cause’ of male propensity to or acceptance 
of violence against women, but as an internal “excuse” for 
such. The consumption of alcohol, the study implies, may be 
seen by American males as an opportunity to defy norms of 
humane behaviour or thought. 

Edward Donnerstein, in 1975, measured the reactions of 
male undergraduates to two neutral, two “erotic,” and two 
“‘aggressive-erotic” (sadistic) films. The neutral films were of 
talk shows; the erotic films showed various stages of mutually 
enjoyable heterosexual activity; the last two showed the 
forced entry of a man armed with a gun into a woman’s home 
and his subsequent rape of her. Donnerstein measured 
subjects’ aggressive or violent reaction to these media by a 
classic aggression test before and after viewing. 

In this test, the subject is allowed to administer electric 
‘shocks as punishment to another person making errors in a 
guessing game. The subject appears to have control over the 
level of shock adminstered; in actuality, the thitd party is not 
connected to any apparatus at all, but is a confederate of the 
experimenter, making mistakes deliberately. What is being 
measured is the subject’s willingness to inflict pain, and to 
what degree. 

Donnerstein also deliberately angered some subjects, to 
see what effect general ill-temper would have on their 
response. When angered subjects were paired with a male 
shock recipient, no film seemed to produce more sadistic 


behaviour than any o:2er. But of those subjects paired with a 
female shock recipient, ONLY those who had seen the 
sadistic (rape) film displayed an increase in willingness to 
inflict pain; and this increase occured among both angered 
and non-angered subjects, but the combination of anger and 
the rape film produced the most sadistic behavior of all 
towards the female target. 

Donnerstein concluded that seeing the female in the film as 
a target for the violence of the male made men who saw it 
more likely to victimize a female themselves given a chance. 
He noted that this was even more likely if they were angry; 
and that any aggression of theirs would tend to be directed to a 
female target. a 

S. Rachman of London found that he could induce sexual 
fetishism in men by exposing them to colored slides of naked 
women in ‘sexually arousing positions’ along with objects (he 
used boots). Eventually his subjects became physically 
aroused by the sight of boots alone. 


How guilty does the rapist feel 
who truly believes his victim 
pleased, satisfied, fulfilled, by 
his crime? 


This study raises very interesting questions, both for Amer- 
ican’advertising and American pornography. The continued 
and relentless use of the naked or partially naked female body 
and blatant sexual imagery to sell commercial products, given 
the success of Rachman’s study, must be resulting in the 
sexualfetishization of many objects—such as cars, stereos, 
designer jeans, etc. This is very likely the intent of the 
advertiser. 

Moreover, the continued and relentless juxtaposition in 
pornography of the naked female body and images of torture, 
dismemberment, rape, electrocution, genital mutilation, and 
murder—I do not exaggerate: all these things and more are to 
be found in full-color “‘adult” magazines and films—must 
result in the sexual fetishization of pain and the destruction of 
human life. Especially so, when one considers that mastur- 
bation to the accompaniment of pornography is commonly 
understood to continue throughout the life of the male porn 
Consumer; the additional direct pleasure stimulus of mastur- 
bation would add tremendously to the power of the fetish- 
ization process. In essence, the porn consumer is facilitating 
his own Pavlovian conditioning. 

At this point it ceases to be an outrageous or repressive 
idea to assume that pornography does have some effect on its 
patrons. It ceases to be surprising that rape victims have been 
forced to tell and retell their stories for the sexual enjoyment 
of police officers; a thoroughly porn-conditioned male would 
find the sight of a bruised, terrified, bleeding woman evoca- 
tive of sexual arousal, not compassion or outrage..,just as so 
many experimental subjects after even one exposure to 
legitimized sadism began to find the idea of rape and woman- 
battery arousing. To put it in perspective: 

In San Francisco recently, one out of ten of female 
respondents to an independent poll reported that they had 
been “upset”? by the attempts of man they knew to coerce 
them into enacting some scene or activity he had derived from 
pornography. S.F. and Berkeley porn shops routinely carry 
paperbacks with titles like 200 Ways to Cut Up a Woman, 
Let’s Gang Up on Teacher, etc.; films such a8 Nazi Love 
Camp, Angels in Chains, Snuff, and their ilk currently play 
all over the nation. As the subscriptions of pornographic 
publications and their overtly violent content both escalate, 
we must relaize that our police, our male lawyers, judges, 
senators, bosses, taxi drivers and rentacops; our brothers, 
male-gynecologists, husbands, male dorm-mates, our sons — 
are the market for pornography. And the market is growing. 


Take, for example, the classic case of Donald Fearn, who - 
abducted 17 year old Alice Porter in Pueblo, Colorado. 
Fearn drove Alice Porter to an abandoned church, tied her 
up on the altar, tortured her with instruments, including hot 
wires and an awl, mutilated her while she still lived in ways 
so horrible that they have never been publicly reported, beat 
her to death with a hammer an threw her broken body down 
a well. After his arrest he explained, “Ever since I was a 
young boy I have wanted to torture a beautiful young girl” 
Now where do you suppose he got-an idea like that? 

—Ann Jones, 1980 
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More on linguistic sexism 


Clitorectomized language 


By Rita CECE 


Recently, CHP’s. Women’s Page presented Irene Fuerst’s 
article on “Sexism in Language.” Irene’s point was to 
illustrate that any language which uses the neutrally-intended 
“he” to identify a subject aids and perpetuates the idea that 
women are invisible and insignificant. Her argument suggests 
that a stronger understanding of the many ways that sexism 
manifests itself in language and perpetuates a value system 
that subordinates women, is in order. 

Several days ago, I came across a provocative statement: 
“Any conception of the empirical that ignores or under- 
estimates the power and pervasiveness of [particular] models 
is emasculated.” (my emphasis.) I thought the choice of the 
word “emasculated” was particularly interesting. On con- 
sulting the dictionary I confirmed what I had already sensed. 
Webster defined emasculate as: “weaken, or deprive of 
virility, strength or vigor; effeminate.” 

As a feminist who generally does not have a great deal of 
respect for the ‘‘masculine qualities” in anything, I thought 
the word choice to be a little self-defeating. But the intended 
meaning of the statement was clear. The writer was saying 
that misconstruing the concept in question would result in the 
disastrous destruction of a crucial idea—hence, emascu- 
lation. 

The problems inherent in language cannot be under- 


estimated. We define our surroundings through the male- 
identified qualities that consitute the patriarchal world we 
live in. Language, ideas and concepts cannot be neatly 
separated from our environment and the social relations 
which are part of that environment. And it is impossible to 
distinguish whether language forms the base of these rela- 
tions, or if it is a product which then functions to maintain 
them. 

So Irene Fuerst was right. Acceptance of the not-so- 
neutral ‘‘he” dismisses the identity of women, trivializing 


their contributions by refusing to acknowledge them. How- . 


ever dominant ideology is further perpetuated through the 
concepts and ideas embedded in the words chosen. Our great 
thinkers are “seminal;” powerful concepts are ‘“‘potent;” and 
information is “disseminated.” On the other hand, an 
ineffective, powerless person is ‘‘impotent,” or worse, “‘ef- 
feminate;”’ weak or helpless characteristics are ‘“emascu- 
lated.” The list goes on. Yet we never think about fertile 
thinkers, the deovulation of information, or give any similar 
recognition to traits which reflect the parallel characteristics 
of women. After all, the concept of fertility, i.e. “fertile soil,” 
holds a far different meaning than the term “seminal,” i.e. 
“seminal thinkers” such as Plato, Marx, or Darwin. 
Language is a crucial means by which we communicate our 
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immediate thoughts. But through its myth of neutrality, it has 
also served to legitimate the historical values an ideology that 
feminists have come to realize are oppressive. Only if we are 
conscious and alert to the ways that ideology is “reproduced”’ 
in both subtle and obvious ways, can language be a tool, 
rather than an obstacle to effective social change and the 
genuine combatting of patriarchy. 


“Searching the heart with a 


self-directed laser...” 


A poet breaking cover 


By Karen Warren 


If nothing else, poetry demands sensitive observation. A 
writer attempts publication, reaches an atidience, or does 


neither of these; but in any case, if one writes, the observation 


of self and surroundings becomes penetrative and obsessive. 
In Breaking Cover, by Ray Gwyn Smith, readers can now 
revel in one poet’s exploration of her passage through life— 
her fine, incisive visions of herself moving from her experi- 
ences as a child in Wales through the revelations of a woman 
belonging to more than one culture. 

In ancient Wales, the more honorable a citizen was the 
more colors he or she was allowed to wear; the poet wore one 
less color than the monarch. In our country the poet has had 
to prove her own value; often she has had to publish her own 
work and promote her own poetry events. Ray Gwyn Smith 
no longer has to prove to us the value of her work. At the 
Bookshop Santa Cruz reading and booksigning of Breaking 
Cover a large audience listened to poems that divulged 
experiences rarely shared publicly. Ray has given us, through 
her poetry, the expression of angers, fears, ecstasies and 
desires that for many of us stay locked beneath the surface of 


our oidinary consciousness. Speaking of her mother (and, I | 


think, speaking for all of us) Ray writes: 
I want to tap into 

your truths, let us 

share dreams ’ a 

trusting their messages, 

let us speak the unspeakable 

going beyond words, letting 

the words take us 


Ray Gwyn Smith. Photo 


by Alice Silverstein. 


beyond ourselves. 
—from “The Letter” 


As a poet, Ray brings to language the unlit secrets of our 
lives and allows us to believe in her experiencé of the world as 
our own. “The Apple,” a stunning view of the poet with her 
father, contains elements that reach far beyond the simple 
facts of the poem. The reader can feel, with the poet, the 
longing for approval from one’s parent; the seemingly 


unbridgeable separation between father and daughter; and 
the pain the daughter experiences as her father meticulously 
peels, cores and rejects the fruit she has brought him. 

A later poem, ““Woman Reflecting Self,” gives us a 
glimpse of that psychic area that has been taboo and fraught 
with fear for centuries: that area of the self that comments 
upon one’s reflection in mirrors. For women especially, as 
seen in profundity in women’s literature, the mirror has most 
often reflected a monster. Surprisingly, in Ray’s poem this 
image doesn’t appear. Instead, as she views her own image 


I live a charmed life. 

I gather it, 

I soak it up 

like a queen bee. 

—from “A Charmed Life” 


with compassion, she sees the reflection of herself as she has 
been and as she is now, a reflection lined with the pain she has 
come through and endured, a reflection lit with joy. The poem 
reveals the assuredness of vision she has come to. She gives 
herself back to herself: “This woman in the mirror, she knows 
me/looks back at me, shows me/she loves me.” 

Breaking Cover—breaking the surface, breaking through 
socialization, lighting the shadowed regions, searching the 
heart with a self-directed laser. We come to a poet asking for 
wisdom and hoping she has some to offer. The poet has a gift, 
allows words to flow out, creates visions for herself and us, 
bearing meaning. 


Ray Gwyn Smith, local lesbian-feminist poet will be 
reading and signing her recently released book Breaking 
Cover this Friday, March 13th at 8 pm in the Cowell Coffee 
House. A reception afterward will be sponsored by the Gay 
& Lesbian Alliance. : 


A good woman we’ve got to find. 


City on a Hill is looking for someone with razorsharp writing/editing skills, 
knowledge of women’s issues and the women's.community, and willingness to 

* puther feminist heart, mind, and hands to work as editor of the Women’s Section. 
If you're that woman, apply—soon—at Student Employment. We need you. 
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Miall music 


Stealing Away the Hours 


by Jeremy Bard 


he Pacific Garden Mall breeds a different sort of 
; music than the usual studio and concert-hall fare. 
These few cramped blocks are not only a sanctuary 

Jor would-be troubadours and transients, but on any given 
day it can become a spontaneous arena for guitars, 
accordians, mandolins and bamboo flutes, a phenomenon 
that makes its other functions obscure and forgettable. 

Mark Moore knows this territory well by now. With his 
canvas stool and circa-1930 National steel guitar, he has 
become one of the Mall’s most faithful and durable 
attractions. In these days of electronic studio-effects and 
mutated rock and roll, Mark’s dedication to the unpre- 
dictable street-playing medium and his raw, solitary 
Mississippi Delta blues is a rare and almost anachronistic 
obsession. But whether hammering out an old Robert 
Johnson tune in the shadow of County Bank, or resurrecting 
a Rev. Gary Davis favorite a stone’s throw away from the 
Woolworth’s lunch crowd, Mark seems to thrive on this thin 
ice of recognition and appreciation, remaining staunchly 
loyal to what he calls the “people's music.” 


CHP: It seems that you've found quite a conducive 
environment for your music down on the Mall. You've been 
at it a while, haven't you? 
MM: Yes. I started here in Santa Cruz about three years ago. 
This town’s been very receptive to me—that’s been my 
personal experience. I haven’t had any trouble with the cops. 
I’ve heard of people having problems, but the only real 
trouble I’ve had is being asked to leave for drawing too large 
of a crowd. Actually, it’s written in the Street Performer’s 
Guild laws that a performer will not play in one spot for over 
_an hour...and the cops like to draw our attention to that. 
‘CHP: The Guild—is that a recent creation? 
MM: Well, the Santa Cruz Street Performers Guild has been 
alive about as long as there have been street performers here 
in town. But it was formally established in January 1980 and 
it set up a series of guidelines for performance on the street 
dealing with all sorts of things: rotation, spacing, solicitation, 
blocking pedestrian traffic. The Guild also sponsors an openn 
mike at the S.C. Art Center Wednesday evenings. 
CHP: Was it conceived as a means of encouragement and 
publicity, or what? 
MM: No, more of a safety measure. Street playing is an issue 
that finds its way into city politics. It always happens about 
once a year: the street performers are faced with some sort of 
pressure from the authorities, the merchants; they become a 
scapegoat. The response to this was the Guild’s series of 
guidelines and now we’ve got the support of quite a few 
merchants downtown. 
CHP: Sounds like forming the Guild was a matter of basic 
survival. 
MM: Yeah, survival...a kind of peace treaty. Its function is 
almost directly propartional to the amount of harassment we 
get. It comes and goes, We get together when we need to 
most. 
CHP: When you come right down to it, though, you're pretty 
much on your own, aren't you? What would you say are 
some of the considerations you've personally evolved for 
making it down there? 
MM: I think it’s important to have your personal appearance 
down. You want to look clean...at least clean. All Ican say is 
the better you look, the more accessible and approachable 
you are. And you want people to approach you. I keep that in 
mind. 
CHP: Charisma seems to be a valuable commodity. 
MM: Charisma, humor, showmanship. But there are finer 


Interview 


photo by Joan Lockhart 
points, too. Locations: I definitely try to rotate my locations, 
find a place where I know I won’t be bothering a particular 
merchant. Some you know from experience just don’t want 
anybody out there. Like this one place: they make things real 
clear about the presence of musicians outside. 
CHP: And, of course, some specific times are better than 
others. 


“Street playing finds its way into city politics. Forming the 


Tunes that allow for lots of showmanship make it over ones 
that don’t, The blues songs that have filtered through the 
rock-and-roll medium are always in demand: “‘Cocaine,” 
“Candyman,” “Fishin’ Blues.” I’m glad to play anything 
people want. 

CHP: But a lot of your watareal tends to verge on the 
esoteric. 

MM: Yes, that’s so. You’ve got to be somewhat scholarly or 
versed in the country-blues tradition to know a lot of that 
stuff. But it blows me away; occasionally I'll meet someone 
from Germany or someplace like that who knows more abou 
blues than most people here. I try to draw from a lot of 
sources, playing spirituals, gospel tunes. I even do some 
ragtime-flavored numbers—not classic Scott Joplin style, but 
street-rags in the Carolina tradition. 

CHP: You've said that your repertoire is dominated by the 
Mississippi Delta blues, the country as opposed to the urban 
tradition. 

MM: Yes, that’s my favorite style of blues, in terms of its 
gutsiness, its earthiness. It has its spiritual roots to it, but at 
the same time reflects the reality of day-to-day living. It has a 
real edge: non-serious from an intellectual standpoint a lot of 
the time, but very serious emotionally. There’s a lot of potent 
energy there. 

CHP: Were you always attracted to the Delta blues? 
MM: Actually, no. I started out as a classical guitarist. But 
even then I always loved flamenco music the most, getting 
down there and slapping the instrument, being kind of rough 
with it. Maybe that just says something peculiar about 
myself, I don’t know. That carries over into the blues. 
CHP: Were there any specific mentors or influences that 
helped decide your conversion to the blues? 

MM: Sure. As far as specific mentors, I’ve been inspired by 
playing with and knowing Furry Lewis, Robert Lowery, J.C. 
Burris and a 68-year old delta blues friend in San Francisco. 
I’ve been most influenced by the Delta tradition, people like 
Robert Johnson, Charlie Patton, Son House, Bukka White, 
front-porch, foot-stomping stuff. For me, it was the fascination 
with going back to the source. You take songs like “I’m So 
Glad” and “Crossroads”: when you trace them back to their 
origins they become exponentially more potent...they 
become more personal, more connected with real feelings. 
CHP: Kind of an exploratory process. 

MM: Oh, yeah. There’re threads of many colors interwoven 
into blues: you might hear the same song played ten different 
ways. 

CHP: How exactly would you describe your particular 


relationship with the blues? 


MM: I find myself in the position of reviving, in my own way, 
the country blues that were contemporary to the late ’20s and 
°30s. Reviving, in that I’m one of the scant few who are 

preserving what would otherwise be a lost tradition. And I do 


Street Performers Guild was a kind of peace treaty, and now 
we've got the support of quite a few merchants downtown.” 


MM: Sure: lunch hour, sunny days, weekends. But then there 
are also more performers around then. 

CHP: Then there’s the conspicuous open guitar case. What 
about the “take” down on the Mall? 

MM: Oh, it can range anywhere from $1 to $10 an hour. I’ve 
gotten a couple of fives down there; a ten. What’s funny to 
me is that the take is never really proportional to how well I 
play; some days I’ll feel real connected musically, but for 
some reason or another I won’t get a great monetary 
response. And vice versa. But if I was just into it for the 
money the Mall would be the wrong place for me. 

CHP: Have you ever had to deal with much antagonism or 
negative response? There’s a whole sector of people that 
Jrown on the very idea of street-playing. 

MM: Not too much. No one’s ever come up to me and said 
“Get a job.” I have a job, anyway. A lot of people just go by 
and smile or give a nod of recognition in one way or another to 
show that they essentially approve. It keeps me going, 
CHP: What kinds of tunes seem to grab people...are the 
most dependably attractive? 

MM: Well, so many people are rock-and-roll minded that the 
fastest tunes always draw the most attention. Slow songs 
generally do not make it unless you’ve got exceptional vocals. 


my best as a white musician to carry on and keep alive what is 
essentially a Black musical art form. 

CHP: But you have had breaks from playing exclusively on 
the street... 

MM: Yes, and the best example I can think of was my 
appearance at the Santa Cruz Civic made possible by being 
spotted by a promoter while playing on the street. I’ve also 
played at the San Francisco Folk Festival and the Keystone 
at Berkeley. 

CHP: You don't ever feel cramped or limited? Wanting to 
branch out? 

MM: Not really. This is a people’s music. I come in contact 
with all kinds of folks: small children, elderly people, all in 
between. I feel real good about it. The connection is there. 


Local bottleneck and boogie guitarists Robert Lowery and 
Mark Moore will be keeping the blues light burning every 
Saturday night at Positively Front Street, beginning this 
week. Their toe-tapping steel guitar blues and rags are 
bound to satisfy. They will be joined by noted harmonicist, 
bone rattler, and hand-jiver J.C. Burris on March 28. all 
shows start at 9 pm. Fhere’s no cover, and minors are 
welcome. 
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by Suzanne Sherman 


ell Me A Riddle has finally opened in Santa Cruz, 

three months after its premiere in Los Angeles. It 

would have to be an extraordinary film to match the 
powerful and poetic intensity of the Tillie Olsen novella, but 
Tell Me A Riddle, in Lee Grant’s first try at directing, has 
proven to be exactly that. 

Tell Me A Riddle concerns an elderly couple, Eva (Lila 
Kedrova), and David (Melvyn Douglas), who, after 47 years 
of marriage, are at a point of dissent on how to spend the rest 
of their lives. David, who has been politically active since 
their emigration from Russia, wants to sell their house and 
move to the Union Haven, a sort of commune for the elderly. 
Eva, whose political activism ended with her immigration 
and who resigned herself to raising seven children, wants to 
keep the seven rooms of the house where she can “‘at last live 
within, and not move to the rhythms of others.”’ The plot 
develops as we learn that Eva has terminal cancer, and she is 
taken on her first cross-country journey to visit her children 
and grandchildren. During this journey, Eva’s old 
resentments against David flare up; both come to terms with 
their life together and with her imminent death, and Eva 
withdraws into her mind—where at last there is the freedom 
to re-live her youth as a revolutionary in Russia. 

The film succeeds in capturing the spirit of the novella by 
remaining true to the central focus of Eva’s interior life, by 
using verbatim some of the few lines of dialogue from the 
highly impressionistic novella, and by the effective use of 
correctly and economically placed flashback done in a gauzy 
blue-grey. Like the book, the film is composed of a series of 
brief scenes that are in themselves simple but build on one 
another to form the multi-leveled story. We don’t, for 
instance, see Eva when she learns of her illness and is taken 
from her home to go travelling, but rather, are with her for the 
moment when, on the airplane, she looks in wonderment 


“Riddle” Arrives 


Film 


through the window and says, ‘‘So this is what the sky looks. — 


like.” Due to the fine acting of Lila Kedrova, whose 
expressive and beautiful face can portray the required 
mutability of a sometimes wan and sometimes joyous old 
woman, and a child bright with excitement, we are impressed 
by the beauty of the orange sunlight on the clouds as if we too 
are seeing it for the first time. In another scene, we share 
Eva’s pain when, repulsed by the familiarity of family life, she 
withdraws to hide in the shadows of drawn curtains in the 
afternoon. There, we feel the agony of her memory, we are 
reminded of times when we’ve gripped our own heads and 
tried to purge the poisons from our brains. A flashback to a 
prison cell Eva shared with her friend Lise is juxtaposed with 
Eva slowly sitting up and walking across the bedroom to the 
closet; we rush into the safety of the hanging clothes as, with 
a scream, Eva sees and recalls seeing Lise taken from the cell 


and hung in the prison a 


Tell Me a Riddle is a very moving 
film, but it is not a Manipulative 
tearjerker, surrendering some 
of its power to sentimentality. 


Tell Me A Riddle is a very moving film, but is not a 
manipulative tearjerker, surrendering some of its power to 
sentimentality. True to the novella, there is a balance of 
humor, supplied mostly by the superb acting of 79-year old 
Melvyn Douglas. 

His sarcastic name-calling serves to round his character 
and show his feelings of combined endearment and 
annoyance with his wife. When she has refused to take her 
pain pills because she “wants to feel,” and accuses him of 
wanting to send her to the hospital because he is once more 


Film 
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Fiot Dogsi ina Cold War 


by Carter Young 


basically come in two varieties: either some poor sot with 

twisted morals who hunts the virtuous protagonist by 
night and does something nondescript during the day, or a 
recalcitrant type who avenges wrong-doings in the light and 
seduces cohorts and enemies when the sun goes down. 

In adapting Frederick Forsyth’s The Dogs of War to the 
screen, director John Irvin takes the second approach to 
thrillers and killers. Christopher Walken, the Oscar-winning 
Russian roulette player in The Deer Hunter is the killer 
Shannon. Because this is a star vehicle as much as it is a 
thriller, a generally unknown and uninspired cast surrounds 
Walken to pick up the pieces. 

Walken, who has lost none of the iciness he displayed in 
Cimino’s Vietnam saga, is an out-of-work mercenary offered 
$15,000 by a mining conglomerate to nose around in a TFN 
(totally fucked nation). And incongruous as it may seem, this 
former British colony on the African west coast is such a 
lousy place that even the CIA and KGB aren’t interested in it; 
even though it is ripe for exploitation because of its vast 
platinum deposits. 

With a camera and a cover as a naturalist, Shannon flies to 
the TFN’s capital, where the scene is just right for an 
ambitious Peace Corps director with 100 volunteers: a few 
beggars, a few missionaries, soldiers everywhere lying in the 
shade or tearing around in Land Rovers, and dramatic 
beaches at sunset. Lording over this corruption and squalor 
is a military strong man with a set-up similar to Idi Amin 
(although this one refrains from dining on children). 

On his fact-finding trip Shannon acts simultaneously aloof 
and pissed-off in his dealings with the usual assortment of 
Graham Greene foreign intrigue types, but he gets the Smirk: 


[I film, thrillers usually mean killers, and the killers 


wiped off his face by the dictator Kiba’s goons. After beating 
the sap out of him and injecting him with truth serum, the 
palace guard throw Shannon on the next plane out of Africa. 

Things don’t go so well for Shannon back home in New 
York—basically because he’s inarticulate and a misanthrope 
to boot—so he accepts an offer to return to the TFN at the 
head of a mercenary force which will depose Kiba and install 
a mining company puppet. After an interminable period of 
running around Europe making plans and buying Uzi 
submachine guns, Shannon hits the beautiful African beach 
on amoonless night and storms the despot’s palace in a well- 
timed coordination of firepower which would make the Israeli 
commandos envious. 

Except for the fact that no country with valuable mineral 
deposits could ever escape the interest of foreign 
governments and their military (witness the fighting over the 
phosphate-rich Western Sahara or the French-Belgian 
military intervention with US assistance in the copper field of 
Shaba province), The Dogs of War has a precedent in recent 
history. In 1978 a French soldier of fortune stormed the 

-Comoros Island in a successful takeover, and Forsyth was 
accused of trying to organize—in order to get a sense of 
realism for his book—the very same thing he wrote about. 

The Dogs of War has plenty of dirty tricks and gunfire, but 
it lacks the dramatic and narrative complexity which could 
make it more than just a filmed True Adventure article. 
Although Shannon does serve justice in the end, it is a result 


. of a mistake in timing rather than a choice of morality. So 


, 


much of the film depends on Walken’s character, but he never 
wavers from being a callous loner with no past, no future, and 
no motivation other than money and action. Walken’s 
character is not deranged, and he has no political or racial 
beliefs—which makes him very unbelievable as white 
mercenaries in Africa go. The gia eye? is no help 
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_ in on the long-kept privacy of her interior intellectual life by 


-of Academy Award nominations.O 


0616 for showtimes. 


running from her, she takes up a suitcase and declares with 

conviction that she is going home. (The home, unbeknownst. 
to her, has already been sold.) he says “So goodbye, Mrs. : 
Travel Agent.” When, later in the film, she is lying on the bed 
of their granddaughter Jeannie’s San#Francisco apartment | 
with an I.V. in her arm, he says, ‘““You're having a snack; I'll : 
have a snack.” He needs the relief of some humor and.so.do‘ 
we. 

Where the film best proves itself as a piece of art in its own: 
right is in the fleshing out of the one-line scenes of the novella. 
In the most moving of these scenes, Eva and David reconcile: 
their resentments and make testament to their bond in a 
sexually passionate embrace. Rapid flickers in flashback of a 
similar embrace inspire this moment with an almost 
unbearable emotionality as the complexity of intimate 
relationships and the reality of mortality is impressed upon. 
us. 

The single fault of the film is in the fabrication of Eva’s 
granddaughter Jeannie’s (Brooke Adams) lifestyle. While 
her contemporary life as a single working woman who is into ‘ 
health food, who has a boyfriend making conceptual art films, 
and who goes around on roller skates provides some humor, I . 
find her character rather contrived. It serves its purpose, | 
I suppose, in contrasting Eva to the New Woman who breaks 
up with her boyfriend and chooses having an abortion over 
marrying and raising children, but the message beats us over 
the head. Nevertheless, Jeannie is a sympathetic character 
who, as a nurse, isn’t afraid like the others to face 
Eva’s imminent death. She gains the confidence of her 
grandmother when Eva shares with her the secret that, out of 
necessity, she herself once had an abortion, and lets Jeannie. 


showing her the photographs of the great writers that she ; 
cherished long after she had time to read them. 
Once reconciled with David and having invested her secret. 
in one who has the opportunity to live out both their lives, Eva 
withdraws completely inward and resigns herself peacefully 
to death, and finally, freedom. 
Tell Me A Riddle owes itself chiefly to the creative genius 
of Tillie Olsen (author of Silences and Yonnandiao), 
but under the direction of Lee Grant, the film is a memorable, : 
poignant and powerful work of art.0 


either—there’s not much, and it’s mostly on a John Wayne 
without the patriotism level. 

This film’s lack of imagination is a disgrace when one _ 
considers either the present world ferment or the great films. 
that have come out of the mercenary and daring raid genres. 
Unlike Harry Morgan in Hemingway’s novel and Howard : 
Hawks’s film To Have and To Have Not, Shannon, given the | 
same original motivation and lack of political involvement, 
does not develop into a freedom fighter, and lacks both , 
romantic passion and a sense of loyalty. The themes of 
friendship, love, and popular struggle which supported the 
story of To Have and To Have Not are absent from the moral 
wasteland of The Dogs of War. ' 
_ Not all thrillers need to also be love stories or show an 
oppressed people fighting tyranny, but even here The 
Dogs of War is a mere pup. In The Dirty Dozen, there 
was the interpersonal tension among Lee Marvin and his 
ragged company which kept us going between the 
bloodletting. In The Dogs of War there is no sentiment 
(good), some action (good), and no personality (very bad). 


But speaking of action, Lee Marvin, and lack of sentiment, 
all is not lost for patrons of he Del Mar. illed with The 
Dogs of War is Sam Fuller’s The Big Réd One, back for a 
second run. Starring Marvin as a no-n 
commanding a World War II infantry 
which emphasizes that there is no glory m war, just survival. 
Fuller is a film-noir founder much-loved by the French new: 
wave and auterist critics. Fuller’s specialty during the 
’50s was making gritty existential vignettes on a low budget—' 
even if it meant recreating all of World War I in the middle of 
MacArthur Park. Fuller got a bigger budget on this one 
(although you’ll notice a concentration camp in 
Czechoslovakia is surrounded by eucalyptus trees), but his 
superb sense of character development and dramatic tension’ 
are still there. This one should have-received at least a:couple § 


The Dogs of War and The Big Red One are showing together 
at the Del Mar Theater, 1124 Pacific Avenue. Call 425- | 
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Zen and the Art 


——_—by Marina Dembowski 
and Emil Danenberg 


(and only) avant-gauche Prague Rock band. Rooted 
in the Czechoslovakian ‘‘Victimless Art” movement 
and white collar totemism on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 


aT ao Chemical is best known as Santa Cruz’s favorite 


their music is.an eclectic blend of pagan gospel muzak and | = 


think-tank noise. They’ve become an oddly popular force in 
' the local music scene—as well as a catalyst in the recent 
resurgence of radical political activism. 

We recently interviewed the seven members of Tao 
Chemical—four men, two women, and a child—on a 
Wednesday morning at the Catalyst. They let us know. 
immediately that they refer to themselves not as a band, nor 
as a gang, but'as a mafia. 

“But a polite mafia,”’ lead. singer Pope Artaud hurriedly . 
_added. “‘A feminist, proletarian; polymorphous perverse 
mafia. A mafia more in the Gurdjieffan than Sicilian 
tradition. One of the rock critics called us ‘militant 
style-setters for the underprivileged.’ We’re like what would 
happen if you crossed the house band for a guerrilla think- 
tank with a self-help class entitled ‘Charisma: What it is and 
how to get it.” We’re a mafia only in the sense that we have a 
‘voluptuous social conscience, practice pagan rites, and have 


a radical analysis of advanced capitalist society.” 


.. The phrase “‘radical analysis of advanced capitalist 


society” sounded suspiciously like buzz words for Marxism. 


We asked them if they considered themselves Marxists. 
. “We think of ourselves more.as born-again pagans than as 
strict Marxists,” offered Magda Shoupe, lighting director and 


part-business manager. ‘“But anyone who could have served | 
. as forefather to erotic writers the likes of Herbert Marcuse, 


Norman O. Brown, and Wilhelm Reich couldn’t be com- 


‘pletely outmoded; so yes, we’re quasi-Marxists. 


_ “But we feel Marx needs rehabilitation. Check out Rob 
Brezsny’s polemic, ‘Modern American: Cruelty for Upwardly 
Mobile Socialists’ for some ideas about good damage to be 
done to Marxism. Our own pithy improvement on Marx 


- would go something like this: ‘the spiritually suave, ironically 


trained, erotically enlightened workers should seize the 
means of production.’ But to be honest, Marx-as-is is not real 
useful for dealing with White Anglo-Saxon Punk America.” 
‘We asked them to be more specific about their political 
activities. Other through performing, how do they 


_ Spread their own peculiar brand of propaganda? 


Rick Walker, the band’s drummer and part-business 
manager, explained that they recently took a three-month 


" leave of absence from gigging in order to pursue some of the 


work they felt they had neglected during their heavy 
performance schedule last fall. Since their appearance at the 
Art Center December 22, these are some of the projects 
they’ve been involved with: 

1) An interview with Secretary of State Alexander Haig. 

2) The formation of a “‘people’s think tank,” a kind of 
research institute to serve the needs of poor people. 

4) The writing of a tract inspired by the large number of 
apocalypticians and survivalists that Tao includes among its 
fans. Its title: “Survival As an Art Form: Disposable 
Lifestyles for Post-Nuclear Families and Techno-Peasants.” 

5) the composition of several hymn-like anthems in a genre 
Tao calls “pagan gospel muzak.” (Five of the members of the 
band consider themselves “born-again pagans,” and Pope 
Artaud is “Chief Bohunk” of The Eater of Cruelty Cult.) 

6). And on a lighter, more personal note, Pope Artaud 
spent much of February trying to communicate his proposal’ 
of marriage to Elizabeth Ann Swift, one of the American 
hostages recently returned from Iran. 

An interview with Alexander Haig? Our first reaction was 
incredulity. Come on, we said, you’re putting us on. There’s 
no way a VIP like Haig would condescend to talk to scum like 
you, no offense. 

“But he talks to scum like us when that scum has 
connections,” countered Not Michael, the band’s lead 
guitarist and song-generator. “‘Pope’s uncle is one of the big 
white-collar cons who runs the real Dow Chemical 
Company,” Not continued. “This uncle just happens to be 

the one who finalized Dow’s latest contract with the Reagan 
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administration for massive new supplies of napalm. Only 
they don’t call it napalm any more. It’s Incendo-gel now. 
They had to change the name because napalm had such a bad 
press and because they altered the chemical composition of 
the stuff slightly to make it more suitable for the special needs 
of El Salvador instead of Vietnam. 

“Anyway, Pope asked his uncle if he could get us an 
interview with Haig, and incredibly enough, he did. We only 
got twenty minutes with him in a Holiday Inn in Virginia, but 
we got some really timeless quotes.” 

Some examples? The favorite of Janet Ring, Tao’s sound- 


person and supporting vocalist, was Haig’s flippant ““Ya seen 
RA a a RS PEA? ITE IED ELE LEER LEP ALES 


“Did you know that thousands 
of people in Appalachia don’t 
even know what a ‘lifestyle’ is?” 


Nea ein ee ° . ry - 
one Third World country, ya seen ’em all.” Shoupe especially 


liked: “The problem isn’t overpopulation. It’s overpopulation 
by the wrong people...In some cases, contraceptives do more 
good than any amount of arms.” 

Haig apparently has a real affection for macabre humor. 
Artaud repeated Haig’s variation on Woodrow Wilson’s 
making the world safe for democracy. “America,” Haig said, 
“should work to make the world safe for friendly fascism.” 

“‘We told him we’d write a song using some of his pithy 
quotes, and he seemed flattered,”’ Artaud said. 

We asked Walker to expound further on the “‘people’s 
think-tank.” 

“We figure there are too many people spending too much 
time and money doing research for the rich in America,” he 
said, “and somebody should be organizing information to 
fuel the conspiracies of the rest of us techno-peasants.” 

What sort of topics do they propose to investigate, we 
asked. 

“Right now we’re working on the tract ‘Survival As an Art 
Form: Disposable Lifestyles for Post-Nuclear Families and 
Techno-Peasants.’ We hope to have a hundred thousand 
copies air-dropped over Appalachia this summer. Did you 
know that thousands of people in Appalachia don’t even 
know what a ‘lifestyle’ is? It’s appalling. In their eyes, the 
American hostages lived the lives of pampered VIPs on 


Te 


vacation while they were in Iran. They were shocked to hear 
the hostages say that it was brutal torture for them to have to 
eat macaroni every day for a year. They think macaroni’s a 
treat, especially Kraft Macaroni and Cheese Dinner; that’s a 


favorite in Appalachia.” 


We weren’t surprised by this unsympathetic reference to 
the hostages, given the political orientation of Tao. But how 
did that fit in with Pope Artaud’s proposal of marriage to one 
of the hostages? Was that his idea of a sick joke, or what? 

“Not at all,” he said, somewhat defensively. “Elizabeth’s 
politics and mine are probably completely incompatible, 
true. I mean she’s a ruling class lackey, a CIA operative, and 
I’m a militant style-setter for techno-peasants. But that’s the 
way these things go sometimes. You can’t always control who 
you fall in love with. I first got a good look at Elizabeth on the 
TV via satellite from Algeria. She was coming down off the 
plane. She’s not what you would call a raving beauty, and I’ll 
bet she’s nowhere near the poverty level, especially now. But 
there’s something about her nose and upper lip I’m obsessed 
with. Maybe she reminds me of my first girl friend, I don’t 
know.” 

Pope has sent telegrams and letters to Swift trying to get 
her attention, even one massive package containing his 
portfolio and photos of him performing. He’s even reached 
her on the phone once. But thus far she refuses to take him 
seriously. “She thinks I’m just another hostage groupie,” he 
moans. 

Tao Chemical’s first performance in almost three months 
will be Monday, March 16 at the Santa Cruz Art Center. 
They’re playing with the Batteries. Showtime is 8 pm and 
cost is $3. Tao notes with regret that this will probably be the 
last new music show at the Art Center. After building the Art 


‘Center into one of the primary local venues for punk, new 


wave, and Prague Rock music during the last year, the Art 
Center’s producers have grown weary of hassling with stupid, 
violent behavior of a small group of third-generation 
suburban punks who have no other way to express their 
bourgeois libidos than by smashing into each other on the 
dance floor and rebelling against what their mothers told 
them. They study Los Angeles and New York-based fanzines 
for clues to that form of mimicry that Tao refers to as “‘pop- 
nihilism.” According to Artaud, these people merely display 
a minor variation on the age-old phenomenon of ‘“‘roman- 
tically self-indulgent bourgeois forms of alienation.” 


. “Strictly a leisure class aberration,” he sums up.0 
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SmokeScreens 


An Evening of Hazy Visions 


—by Dagmar Kollar—..—. 


A dramatic multi-cultural program, Smokescreens: 


Ebony, Ivory, and Flames, was performed at the 

Readers’ Theater at the Barn Theater last Thursday 
through Sunday. It was sponsored by Bear Republic, a local 
theater collective which has also sponsored Mamalution and 
People Show Cabaret. Produced and directed by Mark 
Halfmoon, a staff member of Bear Republic Theater, and 
Debbie Gimple, a UCSC graduate student in literature, 
Smokescreens explored racist and sexist issues. Sensitive 
Black-white, Nazi-Jewish, male-female relationships were 
examined, and focused to reach the predominantly white 
audience of Santa Cruz. 

The Thursday night turnout was poor because of 
competition from a dance concert and Alien—both showing 
at the same time. The performers seemed unenthused by the 
small audience, or perhaps because this was the first run of 
the show the performance did not flow smoothly. 

Plays and poems were combined to form this interracial 
presentation. In general, the plays written by the actors 


themselves were better performed than plays written by 
well-known writers like Kate Chopin, Nella Larsen and 
James A. Randall Jr. Material for the original works came 
directly from the experiences and feelings of the actors and 
the emotions they portrayed were much stronger. Personae, a 
play in four parts, written and acted by Meg Hertz, Rebbeca 
Ortiz, Marcia Taylor and Maketa Smith was especially 
moving as it related to the four women’s personal views of 
men. An emotionally stirring play, One on One, by Mark 
Halfmoon and Jude Howell portrayed a heated argument 
between friends discussing white versus Black social 
situations which turned into a reaffirmation of their love and 
friendship. 

The Reader’s Theater presentation had much potential but 
it seemed not enough time was spent in practice. Even though 
the actors had notebooks in front of them they still fumbled 
their lines. At times they didn’t speak loudly or clearly 
enough and were especially hard to understand when they 
faced away from the audience. It was unclear which actors 
were in each of the short plays because they were listed only 
once. The performance was further clouded by a random 


"selection of plays from the program; I’m still not certain about 


the title of the first play or even if it was listed on the program. 

Though all the plays tried to convey an important social 
message to the audience it somehow got muddled in the quick 
succession of short poems read before the plays. It was 
indistinguishable which were poems and which were plays. 
Really Doesn't Crime Pay? by Alice Walker was a play in 
three parts separated-by other plays between each of the 
parts. This would have been an effective device if the order of 
the plays was clearly defined in the program. 

Though the program was confusing it did improve towards 
the end. The last play was the best. Guesses by Austria 
Giancarlo and Mark Halfmoon was a humorous conversation 
between interracial couples and their parents. The parents’ 
strong advice turns to reluctant approval helpful hints for the 
survival of their offsprings’ relationships. 

The interesting part of this production was the combination 
of drama, poetry, music and song. Be Yond E by Jalaluddin 
Mansur Nuriddin combined all of these elements and also 
utilized a slide show for more visual stimulation. 

Smokescreens will be performed again March 13-15 at the 
Louden Nelson Center. Tickets are $2.50 low income and 
$3.50 general.O 


Mionopolizing the pulp wars 


by Regis Goatlips 


as illegal and twice as unpatriotic, to conspire to alter, 

defame, or satirize Parker Brother’s game ‘‘Monopoly,”’ 
as the creators of the Socialist board game, “‘Anti-Monopoly,” 
discovered when they were hit with an $800,000 plagiarism 
suit. Nevertheless, making the same old rounds of Atlantic 
City’s high rent and low life districts can be a tad wearisome— 
not to mention inapplicable to the real world where the 
invisible hand of competition prevents the chivying, back- 
biting, and quasi-legal maneuvers of a round of everybody’s 
favorite board game. 

Why not, therefore, turn your dusty old Monop set into 
Newspaper Wars! The Santa Cruz Game... along time ago 
in a resort town far, far away... Basically, no changes need 
to be made in the basic structure of the game: Atlantic City 
and Santa Cruz have a lot in common—we even have a 
Boardwalk, a Park Place and a Pacific Avenue. In the real life 
Newspaper Wars, the competition is for advertising, not for 
property. Just imagine that every space on the board is 
actually some sort of entrepot: Baltic Avenue Liquors, 
Marvin Gardens Mall, et cetera. If you sew up an account, 
you chage other competing journals to land on your space. All 
that you really need to change are the Chance and Community 
Chest cards. Since the luck in Newspaper Wars is usually 
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bad, the cards reflect this, and there is only one stack for 
them. We can call them Vicissitudes, and here they are: 


1. Booming service industries and the flash fires of large 
sums of money in the pockets of UCSC students brings 
in the megabux. Collect $50 from the bank. 

2. Bad news! That obnoxious ad manager is now editor-in- 
chief. Lose three turns, look for a new job. 

3. William Randolph Hearst once said, ‘“‘Any cover with a 
pretty girl, a dog, or a baby sells, magazines.” That goes 
double for mud-wrestlers. Collect $25 from each 
player. 

4. Looks like the banks here didn’t care for the “Smash 

Capitalism!” cover. No advertising from them. Lose $80. 

5. Johnny come lately, there’s a new pizza parlor in town. 
Collect $30 in ad revenues. 

6. Go Bankrupt. Go directly bankrupt. Do not pass go, 
and certainly don’t collect $200. 

7. The Santa Cruz Gentry publishes its first issue. Curse 
under your breath and pay $50. 

8. Record Dictator just pulled out of their full back-page 
advertisement. To fill the space, print a picture of Mom, 
scrawl out a tribute to motherhood to go with it, and lose 
two turns. 

9. The lawyer of the young lady whose picture you printed 
on the cover for the story on ‘‘Drug Addiction in Santa 

Cruz” wants to have a word with you. Mudwrestlers, 
anyone? Lose $500. 


a 
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10. Your exclusive story on the Ten Best Do-Nut places in 
in Santa Cruz wins the Pulitzer, bringing additional 
money in its wake. Collect $300. 

11. Remember when you called the Sacred Liberation 
Army of the Baby Jesus “a nutbar fringe group?” They 
do...they’ve bought a classified ad in your competing. 


newpapers offering a $5000 reward for your ears. Try 


to use a little discretion in the future and lose two turns 
hiding out. 

12. It’s a bird! It’s a plane! No, it’s the Private Sector 
(whoosh!) unleashed by Reaganomics. Collect $50. 

13. That was quite an issue—collect $20 congratulations 
money from everyone. eed en 

14. Accidents will happen . . . you forgot to put the 
“postage paid”’ stamp on the paper before it went to the 
printers, and a whole new press run has to be done. Lose 
$800 and your job. 

15. That was the Mediterreanean Avenue Wine and 
Cheese Shope on the phone. It seems that they’ve 
decided they can get more business by advertising in the 
Gentry. Make a mental note to firebomb their office and 
lose $75. 

. 16. The typesetters accidentally printed your publisher’s 
statement in Chinese. Lose $30. 

It goes on like this. There’s one more thing, too. . . you need 
to put a few more vicissitudes spaces on the board. Like every 
other space, for example. Stick with it, though, because even 
though you lose money, it’s the only game in town.0 
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STUDIO ART PRE-ENROLLMENT, Monday, 
March 30, 1-5 pm. For details check bulletin boards in 
the Applied Sciences art areas; Performing Arts art 
area, and Art Board Office (D-201, College V). 


PREPARATION FOR INTERNATIONAL FIELD 
WORK & STUDY: The Merrill Field Program will 
offer its “Preparation for Cross-Cultural Experience” 
class, Social Sciences 140, on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons from 1 to 3 pm. (Note that the Schedule of 
Classes lists the time wrong!) 


A THIRD WORLD FILM SERIES will be offered 
in conjunction with the International Field Work 
course. These films will be shown on Wednesday 
nights, starting April 1 5th, at 7:30 pm in Room 102 at 
Merrill. Come by for a flyer on the series. It is open to 
the UCSC community. 


PART-TIME FIELD STUDY petitions for Merrill 
Field Study for Spring are due the Ist week of Spring 
Quarter. If you have an idea for a Spring part-time 
field study, come and talk with Nick or Jody in the 
Merrill Field Office, or call X4054. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: Tutors are again available 
through the Women’s Re-Entry Program. If you need 
help in math, physics, chemistry, biology, information 
science or Spanish, French, German or Latin, call or 
come by the Center and speak with Corinne. Class- 
room Unit I, Room 103, 429-2552. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR: March 20, Quar- 
ter ends; March 23, Administrative holiday; Campus 
offices will be closed. March 30, Spring quarter 
begins; March 31, Instruction begins. 


LECTURE: The Board of Studies in History and 
Compartive and International Studies present Profes- 
sor Eric Hobsbawm, Birkbeck College, University of 


London. He will be speaking on “How to Belongto the | 


Middle Class: A Problem of Social Identity, 1870- 
1914.” Thursday, April 2, 1981 in Thimann |. The 
lecture is free and open to all. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: A section of Humanities 61 
(Intermediate Writing and Research Techniques) has 
been designed specifically for you. The course focuses 
on library research, helping students define topics, 
evaluate and organize source material, and analyze 
issues in a variety of subject areas. Section 2, Tu/Th 
1-3, Kresge 325. For more information leave message 
for Roz Spafford, 429-2781. 


LITERATURE/CREATIVE WRITING MAJORS: 
This is the second call for candidates to send applica- 
tions for acceptance to the Literature/Creative Writing 
major. Application dates are from March 3rd through 
16th and should be sent to Admissions Committee, 
c/o College V, UCSC, attention: J. B. Hall. The 
application should present the following: 1) a cover 
letter which te]Js the committee of your background in 
writing, your past language experience, and what you 
wish to do with literature/creative writing training; 2) a 


portfolio of your imaginative writing. This may in- 


clude poetry, short fiction, plays, or a portion of a 
novel. Show your best, most representative work, and 
3) a self-addressed envelop in which the work will be 
returned. The names of successful candidates will be 
posted on or about 30 March. 


THE WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL based on the 
Gospel of Matthew, Godspell, has come to UCSC. 
Godspell will be at the Stevenson Dining Hallon April 
10, 11 & 12, and at Cowell on April 16. Tickets, $2.50 
students & seniors, & 3.50 general, will be available at 
the box office and at the door. Show time is 8 pm. 


WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS: His holiness, 
Swami Prem, an enlightened Yogi from India, will be 
lecturing on “Wisdom of the Ancient Ancestors of 


India” at UCSC in the College 8 student lounge on 
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e@ Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 

@ Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplementarv materials. 

® Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 

@ Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 

© Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 85 centers. 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 | BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 

1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 64 Shattuck Square 94704 
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March 12, 13 & 14 at 7:30 pm. His lectures are free 
and open to the public. There will be a time for 
questions and answers afterwards, and delicious Indian 
snacks will be served. All are welcome to experience 
his radiance, divine energy, and wisdom for our times. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW CROSS-DISCIPLIN- 
ARY COURSE offered during spring quarter on 
wisdom, goals, meaning in life, psychological un- 
blocking; creativity, and general problem solving. 
Intended for upper division students, preferably seniors, 
of all majors. Classes held in Nat. Sci. 120, M-W-F 
from 2:30-3:45 pm, Frank Andrews, instructor. For 
further information and pre-enrollment, go to Chem- 
istry Office, 457 Nat. Sci. II. Limited enrollment to 
between 20 and 25. 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER AWARD: Time is 
running out for nominations for this award which is 
sponsored by the UCSC Alumni Association. Nomi- 
nation forms are available in college offices, libraries, 
and Alumni Office. Forms are due in the Alumni 
Office on March 20th. If you have any questions, call 
429-2530. 


SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND ENTRAPMENT 
OF GAYS will be the topic of a public forum on 
Sunday, March 15, 3 pm, at the Louden Nelson 
Center. San Francisco attorneys Tom Steel and Patti 
Roberts, with Capitola Police Chief Robert Allen, will 
address the legal aspects of harassment and entrap- 
ment in a panel discussion. There will be time to 
socialize and meet informally following the presenta- 
tion. Presented by People Like Us, Lesbians and Gay 
ment of Santa Cruz. For information, call 429- 
5260. 


THE COMMITTE FOR SOLIDARITY WITH EL 
SALVADOR and other campus and community 
organizations invite everyone to participate in a 
commemorative week for Archbishop Oscar Romero 
during the week of March 22-27. Archbishop Romero 
was a proponent of human rights and was slain while 
conducting mass March 24, 1980 in San Salvador, El 
Salvador. The commemorative includes a nationwide 
fast March 22-24. People who participate in the fast 
are urged to call the committee so they can be counted 
in the press reports. On Friday, March 27, there will 
‘be a memorial and benefit, beginning with a mass at 7 
pm at Mission Santa Cruz (adjacent to Holy Cross 
Church) and a candle-light procession will march to 
the hall where the benefit is to take place. The benefit 
Starts at 8 pm featuring food, speakers, the music of 
“Venceremos,” and a slide show. Admission is $4. 
For free childcare and more information, call 425- 
0693. 


_ UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP on Sunday, 


March 15th at the Student Health Center Lounge. 
Potluck supper at 6 pm, worship at 7 pm. Darrell 
Yeaney will speak on “The Religious Challenge of 
Our Times.” 


URBAN POLITICS IN THE EIGHTIES: Join Gus 
Newport, Florence McDonald, Wilson Riles, Jr., 
Harry Britt and many others at this conference on 
March 14 & 15 held at 225 30th Street, San Francisco, 
sponsored by the New American Movement and the 
Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee. 


MASTER SERIES IN DANCE features lively guest 
artists offering multi-level modern dance classes on 
consecutive Saturdays in March to any and all partici- 
pats. On March 1 4th, Nita Little will offer a technique 
class and on March 21st, Jim Coleman and Te 
Friedman (associated with Bill Evans Co. in Seattle) 
will lead a class in Evans’ technique. Classes are 
offered on Saturdays from 11 am to | pm at Cabrillo 
College Dance Studio Room 1117. All levels wel- 
come. Cost is $3.50 per class. 


THE CALIFORNIA POLICY SEMINAR, a joint 
University/state government program, is soliciting 
abstracts for its fifth funding cycle, 1982-84, on policy 
problems facing California. Funds are available to 
faculty and researchers on all University of California 
campuses and associated federal laboratories who are 
investigating long-range public policy issues. Applica- 
tion forms available from the California Policy Semi- 
nar, 109 Moses Hall, UC Berkeley, 94720, or by 
calling (415) 642-5514, Deadline is April 15, 1981 on 
abstract forms provided by the Seminar. Awards 
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Dwinelle Hall. Scheduled presentations will begin at 
11 am and there willbe an informal open forum 
discussion from noon to | pm. Employees interested 
in addressing the Board can start preparing their 
presentations and should check the information in the 
February edition of the Staff Personnel Board News- 
letter. The Board’s staff is available to answer any 
questions; they may be reached at ATSS 582-0532 or 
public number (415) 642-0532. 


THE ANNUAL BOOK SALE OF THE FRIENDS 
OF THE SANTA CRUZ LIBRARY will take place 
between 10 am and 4 pm on Saturday, March 21. All 
are invited to take advantage of excellent bargains in 
paper and hardbacked books, as well as records. All 
proceeds will be used to improve the Santa Cruz 
Public Library. Books and records are still needed by 
the Friend of the Library for this sale at the Santa Cruz 
Civic Auditorium. For information if you have items 
to donate, call 338-4428, 688-6309, or 335-3505 
between 10 am and 5 pm. 


WESTSIDE-BEACH FLATS COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CLINIC study needs volunteers to help 
with local research, community interviewing, data 
analysis, funding work between April 1 and June 30. 
Credit available through Community Studies 199. 
This study is an essential step towards the possible 
opening of a clinic for low and moderate income 
people in these areas. Black and bi-lingual students 
especially encouraged to apply. Organizing meeting: 
Monday, March 30 at 9 am in Oakes 323. Questions? 
—call Nancy Shaw, X4375. 


UCSC COLLEGE 5 PRESENTS BRAZIALIAN 
CARNAVAL—Bira Almeida and Corpo Santo 
Show & Dancing Music featuring Capoeira & 
Samba—“Beyond Reggae,”—“More than Hallo- 
ween” at the College 5 Dining Hall on Saturday, 
March 14 at 8 pm. $4 general/$3 in costume. 


INFANT CARE ON CAMPUS: Due to the express 
need for infant care on campus in close proximity to 
parents who work and attend school here, a group of 
students, staff and faculty are exploring what options 
we have regarding space, funding and staffing. There 
will be a forum on the subject this Tuesday, March 10 
at 11 am in the Health Center Conference Room. If 
you have ideas, please come to this forum. If you have 
questions or want more information, call Barbara 
Bedford at Student Employment Services (X4024) or 
Jenni McDonald at Handicapped and Veteran Serives 
(X2829). 


CHANCELLOR SHINSHEIMER’S open office 
hours are cancelled for Tuesday, March 17. The 
Chancellor will be out of town. 


‘IRMGARD BARTENIEFF gives a workshop on 


“Body Movement: Coping with the Environment,” 
Thursday, March 12, 10 am & 3 pm in the Kresge 
Dance Studio. Reception at 4:30 pm in Kresge 
Seminar Room. Advance Reservations, call 429- 
2071. Free. 


SAVE OUR SHORES! Join with thousands of other 
Californians to demonstrate your committment against 
renewed plans for off-shore oil drilling off our magnifi- 
cent coast in a statewide day of protest—Operation 
Save Our Shores, Saturday March 21st. In Santa 
Cruz, meet at noon at the south lawn of the County 
Governmental Center for a rally of speakers and 
music followed by a march to the shore. Brin water 
container, walking shoes and your enthusiasm. For 
more information, call Save Our Shores at 425-5211. 


try, THE “LIFE FORCE” is coming to Heartwood 


Wholistic Health Institute on Sunday, March 15. 
“Life Force” is a transformational theater ritual 
celebrating the development of consciousness through 
music, dance, theater, sign language exercises and 
rituals (both ancient and modern). The cost of this 
day-long theater ritual will be $23 in advance, $28 at 
the door, or $30 in advance with two vegetarian meals; 
$35 at the door. For further information, call Heart- 
wood at 462-3811 or Howard or Alice at 462-4748. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS COLLECTIVE, on Sunday, 
March 15 at 4 pm at the Leavenworth Studio(S.C. Art 
Center) will present “Obsidian Market,” a series of 
improvisations in real time. Admission is 50¢. The 
Unconscious Collective practices a form of perfor- 
mance art that conjures immediate universals from the 
performer/participant/spectator. All are invited to 
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Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 
offers Medical-gynecological ap- 
pointments, supportive abortion 
counseling, § ovulation-mucus 
method of birth control, natural 
childbirth classes, health library, 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- 
nesday 10-1 and 7-9 pm. 250 Loc- 
ust St. 427-3500. 


MATHEMATICS HELP? If you 
are finding that: Mathematics is a 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work with 
a system that combines the fields of 
néurology and linguistics. With this 
system I have unpacked the thinking 
patterns of those people who are 
“mathematically inclined.”’ You can 
learn to use these same thinking 
patterns! So that you can experience 
mathematics as natural, exciting, and 
esthetically pleasing. Call John 425- 
6549. 


Do you need help sorting out issues 
in your relationship? MEDIAT- 
IONS are one-time intensive inter- 
ventions designed to help you and 
your lover (friend, housemate(s), 
child) express held feelings, check 
out fears idenuty problems. and 
make concrete plans for change. $1 
hour. Laura Davis. 662-0460 


Natural Childbirth classes are now 
being offered by the Santa Cruz 
Women’s Health Center on Sunday 
nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- 
ing and relaxation. Class is open to 
women and partners of all birth 
choices and family styles. For more 
information and registration call 
427-3500. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
representing all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, 
luggage. student tours, ski trips, 
Furail and Britrail passes. Youth 
hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards now 
available. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII—World Airways-- 
$299.90 round trip. Ask about our 
great deals on hotel and condo pack- 
ages. THE SLOPES— Whistler. Brit- 
ish Columbia. $375 including round 


at Whistler Mountain. One-way fares: 
LONDON from $241, Amserdam 
$275, HONG KONG $480. Call 
for other supersaver destinations. 
No. 30 in the Old Sash Mill. call 
425-7822. 


Having Problems? Call us for free. 
confidential, Christian counseling. 
Counsellors for Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. 438-4850. 6 pm-midnight, 
every night. 


JOB WANTED 

UCSC Alumni seeks sinecure on 
part-time, good pay work. Exper- 
ienced sailor, sailmaker, salesman, 
roof shingler, fire fighter and more. 
Call Dan Padgett, 476-2468, 476- 
8434 


HELP WANTED 

Physics student, preferably graduate. 
Very knowledgeable and fluent on 
subjects of Light and Electromagnet- 
ism. Need information on how light 
can be converted to electricity. Writ- 
ing a book. $40 for 2 hour sessions. 
Please send qualifications to B.B.S., 
POB 1339, Santa Cruz CA, 95061 


OVERSEAS JOBS—summer/year 
round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 
Asia. All fields. $500-1200 monthly.. 


SOLEDAD CONTINU ~ $8, 


difficult’ or impossible to overcome r canny of the built-in 
structural disadvantages of prison life, it is possible to get 
involved on a very human level, bringing a bit of light to a 
generally dark place. And this is not to say that no one at CTF 
cares. Many do the best they can, considering the formidable 
institutional constraints. Precisely because of the diffusion of 
responsibility bound to occur in large bureaucratic insitu- 
tions, the need for energy and input “from the streets” 
becomes that much more important. 

My work has been with Project Soledad, formed by the 
Inmate Committee for Higher Education, administered and 
funded by the state and accredited through Hartnell College 
in Salinas. The program’presents an important supplement to 
the regular educational and vocational programs, featuring 
classes, workshops and one-time lectures on everything from 
Tai Chi to computers. Project Soledad may not drastically 


alter the state of the world, but it will make important 
contributions to individuals’ lives. 

At present, we are involved in reaching out to this 
community—rich in resources and talent—to increase out- 
side involvement in Soledad. It is clear that community- 
institution interactions ¢an bring rich and meaningful out- 
comes, in the form of enhanced self-esteem, access to skills, 
and increased understanding of both prisons and the rest of 
society, for both inmates and “‘free people” alike. Needed are 
teachers (you need not be the best in your field—everyone 
has a skill they can share), people interested in corresponding 
with inmates, artists interested in bringing entertainment to 
CTF (a concert-jam, mixing Soledad and Santa Cruz bands 
is already in the works), and resources, especially books. 
Getting involved in Soledad can be an eye-opening learning 
experience for folks on both sides of the fence. Those who are 
interested please call Manny at 462-4524 for more infor- 


Sightseeing. Free info. Write JIC 
Box 52-CA45 Corona Del Mar, 
CA, 92625 


PERSONALS > 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8887. Confidential 


T. Merriweather Jones: L’Chaim 
says hi! please call Julie at 429-4227 


GODSPELL, LEARN YOUR 
SIGNS! Julie 


INSTRUCTION 
Dancexercise— Mon. & Wed.: 6:45- 
8:15 pm. Tues. & Thurs. 10-11:30 
am. SC School of Ballet, 1344 Pacif- 
ic Ave. $25/8 classes (12 hours). 
Starts Thurs. March 17. Dominique: 
429-9150 


THE SANTA CRUZ WOMEN’S 
SEXUALITY INSTITUTE is offer- 
ing a class for pre-orgasmic women. 
Led by experienced facilitators, the 
class sessions and home assignments 
are designed to aid women in enrich- PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
ing sexual experiences. Classesmeet PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Saturdays 10-12 am. March 28 Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 


through May 16. Classes are limit- Light editing EXPERIENCED legal 


ed. Call 423-2184 for advanced reg- secretary 476-4951 
istration 

Jane Doe Secretarial Service; IBM 
FOR SALE correcting typewriter; quick service, 
COLLECTABLE ANTIQUE convenient location on Mall; 105 
SHOW/SALE—SANTA CRUZ Soquel Ave. #7. Jane, 423-5582 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM, CENTER 427-1722 
& CHURCH, FRI. & SAT. | lam- 


9pm. SUNDAY Ilam-Spm. AD- Typing—fast, accurate, guaranteed 
MISSION $1.50 WITH AD. “Out typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 
of Area” exhibitors. If collecting 20 years experience. Theses, res- 
something special or looking for a umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
good buy in antique/collectable furn- Engineering, technical. Graphs, 
iture this show brings a full range of charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 


collectable affordable antiques never able prices. 476-0199 
seen in this area. Good Prices— 
Good Exhibitors—Don’t Miss This Need a Typist? Professional ONE 


Event! - DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HOUSING near UCSC. Editing available. Call 


LESBIAN OR GAY MALE Ww, 425-7818 
HOUSEMATE(S) WANTED. 
Collective feminist, anti-racist home 
near beach. Jeremy/Suzie 425-3751 
or 429-2710 days 


able rates. IBM Selectric Il-self cor- 
recting. 95 wpm, professional skills. 
335-2774/476-0716, Diane 


RIDES : Quick Clean Creative Conscientious 
Rider needed to Flagstaff Arizona. TYPING. Basic student rate: $.85/p. 
Leaving March 16. Share gas and (Rushes during finals: $1.10/p.) Call 
driving. Call Kelley 688-1242 Becky, 429-9454; after 5 and week- 
ends, 425-1151. Walk in: Mission 
Business Services, 1215 Mission near 
Laurel, 8-5, M-F 


TYPING 

Typing in my home—20 years exper- 
ience. No job too large or too small. 
IBM Selectric. Accurate and fast. : 
Call 426-6659 evenings and week- TYPING, quick, accurate, minor 
ends. Ask for Wallie. 


aditing included. 425-0398 evenings. 
Deborah 


TYPING: Quality typing at reason- 


Ea 


mation. 


EL SALVADOR CONTINUED 


supply, the only source now is the river, polluted by the: 
bodies of the dead. Food delivery was cut off 36 hours ago, 
and this morning I have watched eight children die.” 

Five days earlier, our group might have met Miguel with 
disbelief. ““Honduras is an oasis of peace in troubled Central | 
America,” one American official said. Now we had been 
given counter-testimony—not only of Miguel’s impassioned 
sincerity but of personal experience. 

The meeting room in our hotel in Tegucigalpa was invaded 
on Monday by armed secret police after one of our number | 
unknowingly photographed a building used, we were told} 
later, for interrogation and torture. On Tuesday the coopera- 


occupied by military and paramilitary personnel. Each day, 
on each street, men armed and uniformed by our own) 
country, loom and frown. This “‘oasis” had for us the look and 
feel of a police state. 

And like the other police states of Central America—all o! 
them supported today by the US—it is provoking responses} 


Ist JUMP COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 


from its victims. Campesinos evicted from their land by the| Center 
military told us that they planned to return, at whatever the] 41 995 
cost. ““The choice,” one of them said, “is between death by ( 5) 757 7 


gunfire and death by starvation; it will not be difficult.” 


“ECOLOGY ACTION 
RECYCLING CENTER 


“Serving the community of Santa Cruz” 


“Did You Know?” 


@ THAT when 
aluminum is made 
from cans instead of 
raw materials it takes 
only: one-twentieth 
the energy! 


@ THAT a three and 
one-half foot stack of 
newspapers can save 
one tree! 


WE all have 
to recycle! 


We pay 35¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We also accept 
newspaper, cardboard, office paper, glass, motor oil; & other recyclables. * 


Call 476-8088 for more information 
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The popular 


SUPERVILLANOVA, 


highly rated in 
comfort and fit. 


SPROUTS 


Our own mesh 
running shoe, a 
look-alike 
of a popular 
Five-star 
rated shoe. 
For men 
only. 


Sale on thru Monday, March 23. 


Compare our prices! Athietic Shoe . actory gives you a 
whole lot more for a lot less! This week you'll find big name, SPROUTS 
top-rated running shoes for up to 40% off. And save big 
on our own running shoes...look-alikes patterned, 
designed and constructed like more expensive, 


Specially made to 
look and perform 
like a far more 
expensive big 
name shoe. 
For men 


famous name brands. 


The 
DOUBLE D 
gives extra 
comfort with 
a double 
density mid- 
sole. Men's, 
women’s. 
- Reg. 
$22.99. 


SPROUTS 


Ours alone, a 
look-alike of a 
5-star rated shoe 
designed for the 
serious runner. 
For men only. 
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» TWANAS. 


Third. World Press Insert 


March 12, 1981 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE UCSC COMMUNITY: 


The calm before the storm has taken its course and the verdict is clear. Native American and 
Third World students refuse to tolerate the administration’s racist attitudes and actions 
which undermine the University’s principles: parity in education. 

Native American Studies is the latest victim in the systematic elimination of what little 
Third World Studies programs exist at the University. Reaction from the various Third World 
groups on campus have ranged from shock to absolute outrage at the administration’s 
deliberate cutbacks. 

It is no secret that UCSC’s inept response to the needs of ethnic minorities is characterized by a complete 
lack of direction and commitment. Chancellor Sinsheimer and Academic Vice-Chancellor Marcum have cultivated 
the art of not merely speaking with a forked tongue, but with two separate tongues. All they can offer are useless 
proposals exemplified by numerous “fact-finding” committees such as the Task Force on Minority Affairs, 
mysterious ethnic surveys which no Third World faculty member or student has ever seen, .and ineffective 
plans which have been determined by economics rather than student needs. 

Such empty rhetoric and meaningless solutions cannot be seen within the context of addressing the needs 
of Third World students. A closer examination of the facts will reveal the University’s insensitivity which 
denies the legitimacy of the curriculum at UCSC. 

For example, many Third World faculty have either been denied tenure, not rehired, on sabbatical, or retired. 
There has been no attempt to replace these open positions with Third World instructors. 

We see programs such as East Asian Studies suddenly reduced from a joint major to a minor, with no 
student or faculty consultation. Along those same lines, Latin American Studies suffered from an academic 
“moratorium”; students could.not apply to the major for a year, and the African Art History has been deleted 
from the Art Board’s courses. 

The immediate and most serious consequences of these conditions are that changes in the curriculum 
are made with no sense of responsibility to our communities. The few classes relevant to Third World students 
and taught by Third World faculty have been largely student organized. Yet Third World students are only 
given token participation and are ultimately ignored when the administration decides the future of programs 
that address our social and historical reality. 

It has always been obvious that Blacks, Chicanos, Asian Americans and Native Americans are not wanted 
on this campus. Third World students are allowed into the UC system so that the myth of equal opportunity 
can be maintained, and this is especially apparent at UC Santa Cruz. Historically, our numbers have been 
about 13 percent of the total campus population (see TWANAS March 1980). This year UCSC is 
congratulating itself for its “high” levels of enrollment, yet Third World students comprise only 13.1 percent 
of the campus community, a./ percent increase from Fall 1974. 

Native American Studies will not be terminated, The administration must be held accountable for its 
actions and must answer to Third World and Native American students, as well as the entire campus 
in a public forum. We demand that the administration meet with us on our own terms. We will not take 
‘““No” for an answer. 


Native American Student Alliance University Religious Council Oakes Student Senate 


Asian American Student Alliance : University Christian Fellowship Black Women’s Support Group 
Association of Latin American Students City on a Hill Staff Black Men’s Support Group 

‘ Black Student Alliance Gay and Lesbian Alliance ; Santa Cruz Women's Prison Project 
Asian American Studies Planning Group Women’s Studies Collective Chicano Video Collective 
Teatro de la Tierra Morena TWANAS Filipino Caucus 
Asian Women's Group Ad Hoc Committee Against Competitive Grading Colectivo Tiempo Nuestro) 
Native American Studies Support Group Chicanos in Health Education Student Committee on Education 
Vietnamese Student Association Los Mejicas Leviathan 


Central America Solidarity Committee Susan Ekstrom, Chinquapin Cultural Worker's Media Guild 
Chicano Caucus 
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by Native American Students Alliance 


A... learning ahout- thé Fale of Native 
American Studies, Ed Castillo, ‘ative Amen 
director agreed to do ancinterview with ITWANAS The 


following is an account.of Ed's experiences heré-at UCSC. 


no} 


TWANAS: Could you give us some background on your 
Jirst years here, and some of the difficulties you encountered? 


Castillo: | was appointed by Kresge College before Re- 
organization. At that time the colleges could sponsor courses, 
and the Native American Students Association (NASA), 
concerned faculty and staff got together to request a Native 
American Studies Program. I was hired in 1978, and the 
program was funded for three years, on what’s called ‘soft’ 
money. 


TWANAS: What were you hired to do? 


Castillo: I was hired not only to teach but to do everything 
and to be everything. I had a half-time academic appointment 
and a half-time administrative appointment. The administrative 
part included the recruitment and retention of Native American 
students. We recruited in rural California, which required a 
great deal of time and travel. In addition, I was a regular 
Kresge faculty member and counseled not only for Indians, 
but also for non-Indian students who were assigned to me. 
The situation was nearly impossible. At the time I was hired I 
was told it was desirable to-be an activist type who was 
interested in community Indian affairs, which I have been for 
the last ten years, in fact for my entire life and career. 

The Reorganization brought about many changes. Provost 
May Diaz, who is an anthropologist and a very fine human- 
ist, returned to anthropology. I didn’t understand exactly 
what was going to happen under Reorganization. There was 
much confusion—the only fact was that the budget for the 
program was no longer funded by Kresge College. I was told 
to write a proposal for 1979-80, to continue the program, and 
was left to find a home for Native American Studies. The 
NAS program was invited to join American Studies in the 
Humanities Division. 

The new Dean of Humanities, who is also the provost of 
Kresge, allowed me to use Humanities funds until my budget 
had been approved by the Vice Chancellor’s office. I 
operated without a budget approval for six months of last 
academic year. Vice Chancellor Marcum’s office dragged its 
feet with the NAS budget and as the money was spent the 
Dean became more upset. Eventually I got part of my budget 
from EOP. At that time a new director had just been 
“appointed, so EOP was upset, the Dean was angry, everyone 
was dissatisfied, and of course, I got the blame for it. I got 
blamed because I couldn’t do the job of four or five persons at 
once. It’s obvious that J am Native American Studies. I 
found that situation intolerable, and at the end of last year I 
told the Dean I would not be recruiting, and I urged EOP to 
hire an Indian recruiter. This last summer they hired a full- 
time recruiter so I got a full-time teaching appointment. My 
budget was funded on time this year but it does not cover our 
needs. The courses I am teaching are very large, and that’s 
where we are in our present situation up until the time this 
crisis. arose. 


TWANAS: Do you feel that the administration has been 
supportive of Native American Studies? 


Castillo: Everybody, even the Dean andthe Vice Chancellor 
say: “Yes, we support Native American Studies,” but that’s 
like saying we support humankind. There needs to be a 
program of action to support us and of course that old refrain 
keeps coming back: ‘“‘There is no money.” I heard the 
University say this year after year, but when they need 
money for pet projects they always get funded. Ethnic and 
minority concerns are things that have to be initiated by 
student action. The Ethnic Studies programs never poured 
forth from the faculty’s academic curiosity, or a magnanimous 
concern for racial minorities by the administration. It always 
came from the students, from the outside community of 
people. People wanted Native American Studies, Asian 
American Studies, Black Studies, and Chicano Studies, not 
the faculty, not the administration. 


TWANAS: Perhaps you feel that the University is taking a 
racist policy toward you and the program in general because 
of your background in Native America? 


SANTA CRUZ: DININON OF HUMANITIES AND ARTs 


OF FICE OF THE DEAN 
February 13, 1981 


LECTURER CASTILLO 
Krésge College 
RE: Native American Studies 


Dear Ed: 


I have now discussed with Academic Vice Chancellor Marcum the situation of 
Native American Studies and your own future prospects. It seems desirable 
for me to communicate to you at once the results of our deliberations. 


Academic Vice Chancellor Marcum and’ f“agree that while Native American 
Studies will continue to be part of the curriculum, it ought not continue 
in its present form. After surveying ethnic needs and interests campuswide, 
Vice Chancellor Marcum would like to integrate and consolidate as much as 
possible new and existing programs. It is quite likely, for example, that 
the American Studies Program will become increasingly multi-ethnic over 
these next years. 


In order to accomplish his purpose, Academic Vice Chancellor Marcum expects 
to pull back all available funds now allocated to various ethnic studies 
courses. These funds will be reallocated in accordance with a designated 
plan. As soon as a determination is made concerning the number and nature 
of Native American Studies courses to be offered in the future, you will 


certainly be invited to apply for whatever position is available. 
Very truly yours, 


Uehys 


Helene Moglen 


Castillo: If were a non-ethnic minority, I couldn’t help but 
feel that I would have been treated differently. I am treated 
like the janitor around here. I’m told what to do, and I’m told 
to go look for another job; my job security is not something 
they concern themselves with. I don’t feel that there is much 
respect here for the kind of work I’m doing. 


TWANAS: How are Indian students affected by the Admin- 
istration’s policy of non-committment to your program? 


Castillo: This University has had a sporadic history with 
Native Americans. Students pushed hard to get an Indian 
teacher, and they got an Indian teacher part-time, but no 
commitment. It seems like this is the pattern that’s going to 
continue. I think that Indian students will think twice before 
coming here because this place has the image of surfers riding 
skateboards and meditating in the trees. This University is 
more than that, and it can mean more than that to the Third 
World and Native American students, but we need to have 
Native faculty, Native students, and Native American staff 
people. 

I think some administrators have the attitude that “After 
all, there are large Native American Studies programs at 
Berkeley, Davis, and UCLA, let them go there.’’ It’s not fair 
to the Indian students and to the non-Indian students here. 
Everyone needs this kind of program. 


pheto: Richard Ozer 
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TWANAS: Don't you think it’s ironic that they can have 
American Studies and not include Native Americans? 


Castillo: That has been the problem with American Studies 
ever since the field developed. I know some people in other 
American Studies programs who are interested in Indians, 
but that’s not the case here, in fact, there are only two 
minority faculty members, Nate Mackey in literature, and 
Pedro Castillo, who’s on leave this year. Native Americans 
seem to be of less importance to the program. I was told that 
American Studies is a fragile entity. It has hiring restrictions 
and they wanted to avoid controversy. The fight to save NAS 
was not worth getting into. 


TWANAS: Is there a sense of frustration among minority 

faculty members and various ethnic components on campus 
in terms of administrative support? Do‘ you think their 
patience has finally run out? 


Castillo: I think so. I feel that the minority staff, faculty and 
students I’ve talked to are frustrated, they’re filled with rage. 
This latest.move by the Vice-Chancellor’s office was taken 
without consultation of any Third World peoples that I’ve 
talked to. This indicates the low regard and paternalistic way 
which the University treats minorities on this campus. We’ve 
got to realize that the University of California plays an 
important role in our society, and many of it’s faculty 
members consider that role part of their teaching. I would 
think that people of good will and good conscience would 
want to come together on this issue to force the University to 
treat minority students, faculty and staff with the kind of 
respect that non-minority students, staff and faculty expect. 


TWANAS: At the beginning of the year, there was the 
understanding the money was available for the reappoint- 
ment of your position... 


Castillo: Last spring, I asked the Vice Chancellor if money 
had been apportioned for my position at Kresge; and he said 
“Well, a position has been accounted for, but it’s up to the 
Dean to appoint you.” I assume that she wants to use that 
position to hire someone else, because she told me during a 
meeting quite bluntly “‘to go look for another job....”’ 


TWANAS: According to Marcum, your position is available, 
but the Dean stated that you would have to reapply for your 
own position? 


Castillo: I was told at a later meeting by the Dean that I could 
apply with all other applicants for any Native American 
position that might be available in the future. I asked the 
Dean if this was her decision, and she said no, this was an 
Affirmative Action policy on campus. I went to see the 
Affirmative Action officer and was informed that such a 
statement was “‘absurd.”’ There is no such rule, that it’s really 
up to her (Moglen). I wish Moglen would deal with me 
honestly instead of running around and blaming everybody 
else for the policies she’s obviously made. In fairness to her, I 
think that she regards the Native American Studies as a part 
of the old Kresge, and getting rid of Native American Studies 
is simply an administrative decision. This means looking at 
the number of Native American students against the number 
of other ethnic minorities and saying “This is an insignificant 
group, we can’t programatically spend our money on people 
like this” while at the same time we have the University Farm 


De 


supporting ten students, and using facilities and monies. In 
the past three years we’ve consistently had large classes. The 
average size for my lecture classes is 100. I see where the 
University’s priorities are. 

TWANAS: Can a non-Indian scholar outside the culture 
give justice to Native American Studies? 


Castillo: That’s a question I think the University would like 
to answer affirmatively. For instance, in the plans, as vague 
and unsatisfactory as they were, it was indicated that 
somehow the ethnic needs would be surveyed and determined 
by anon-ethnic administrator on this campus. I find that to be 
insulting. The non-Indian people certainly have a right to be 
interested in Indian culture, to study it, and to get degrees in 
Native American Studies if that’s what they want to do. 
We’ve fought for ten years at this University to establish 
programs. The fact is that minority students’ needs cannot be 
answered simply by bringing in expert non-minority members 
to analyze their problems. The Indian students just like the 
Chicano, Black and Asian students need to have Third World 
persons in responsible positions. It means something to an 
Indian student when he or she goes to school and sees an 
Indian faculty member teaching about their own culture, 
giving insights and understanding things that often times non- 
Indian anthropologists, historians, and others dismiss as 
“exotic.” It also helps the non-Indian student to better 
understand Indian students on campus. It helps them to relate 
to these people. Native American Studies is a catalyst for 
people to begin to exchange ideas and educate one another, 
and that’s the kind of thing our programs can make available. 
The majority of my classes of course are filled with non- 


Indian people. There are other minorities too, but the 


majority of my students are white. The. irony of the admin- 
istrations efforts to get rid of this program is that they are 
denying the students who want to deal with Indians; it 
discourages understanding between cultures. The problem of 
race relations, both at home and abroad are the problems 
America is going to face in the future, and if it cannot be 
discussed in our own educational system, it will result in 
intellectually crippled non-Indians who will be unable to 
address the problems of race relations. The most important 
things to remember are that the students made these pro- 
grams, and that the issue of Native American Studies must 
be decided before June. The administration will stall and 
then when all the students are gone, during the summer, 
they’ll get rid of the NAS program. It will be all over when 
students get back in the fall. Students have a right to know 
what kind of future the administration has planned for this 
University. I think most of the Third World and Native 
American students don’t like the idea of decisions being made 
secretively without us being informed. 

We have to go public, and seek campuswide aid with this 


“issue. It’s the same old story; they cut one program and then 


what program is next? The University seems to be more 
concerned with dollars and cents than it is with people. 
Students made Third World and Native American Studies, 
students support these programs, and this program will be 
saved by students. Believé me, the administration has never 
responded to the Third World community with open arms. 
I never had the privilege of learning from Indian professors 
in school. It’s important from the Indian point of view to get 
across and this isn’t something that just anyone can do. 
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Instability and lack of support and com- 
mitment can describe the UCSC administra- 
tion’s treatment of Asian American Studies. 
Although our program has been existence for 
nearly a decade, we continue to operate with 
one part-time lecturer hired on temporary 
funds. Asian American students have kept 
the program alive without staff support: 
every year we must recruit, interview and 
select candidates, while we develop the 
curriculum and publicize the program. 

Last Thursday, over 40 students gathered 
in front of Vice Chancellor Marcum’s office 
to support the Asian American Student 
Alliance (AASA) in our meeting with Marcum 
to discuss the status of Asian American a 5 
Studies. This meeting was prompted by the ) re hag sa Panae een a = 
recent termination of the Native American ° : 4 

- Studies (NAS) program. Since NAS. and our ; 1 

program in Asian American Studies (AAS) HELP US SAVE THIRD WORLD AND 
are based on “soft” funds, AASA was , 
coer NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

Vice Chancellor Marcum stated that the 
Administration would continue to fund AAS 


next year through Oakes College and he MEETING FRIDAY MARCH 13, 4:30 
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explored through most existing UCSC Boards 
of Studies. When this was mentioned in the 
meeting, Marcum skirted the issue. 

The Vice Chancellor also alluded that 
monies withdrawn from NAS could mean 
more money for Third World or Women’s 
Studies. By pitting one program against an- _ 
other, Third World students will fight among 
ourselves so we will be distracted from asking 
why so little support is given to minority 
students when our population in California is 
increasing and will soon become the majority 
in the state. Marcum maintained that funds 
for the University are limited and that accom- 
odations must be made for the growing 
number of students interested in such fields 
aS computer science. Consequently, cuts 
must be made elsewhere. However, he also 
stated that classical studies must be preserved 
even though they have low enrollments. This 
represents the values that justify the budget 
cuts to be made. Many more programs 
beneficial to Third World students and women 
will soon be eliminated even though this 
campus represents non-traditional studies 
and Marcum commented that ‘we must see 
ourselves in more than traditional ways.” 

Asian American Studies and other Third 
World and Women’s Studies need the support 
of the UCSC community. We need recognition 
of our Third World perspectives and the 
commitment from the administration to our 
Studies. We don’t need more committees set __ 
up, we don’t need to hear ‘‘Let’s discuss this 
later” while the quarter passes, seniors grad- 
uate, and frustrated students leave this campus. 
And most of all, we don’t need another 10 
years of ‘‘temporary” existence because our 
history and presence is here to stay. 

—Asian American Student Alliance 
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